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ABSTRACT 


Computer  architecture  study  is  prompted  by  a  number  of 
requirements,  one  of  which  is  greater  processing  "power".  One 
measure  of  "power"  is  the  instruction  execution  rate  (IER) . 
Although  higher  execution  rates  have  been  achieved  through 
increased  logic  speeds,  processing  demands  still  outstrip 
these  gains  necessitating  the  study  of  organizations  which 
provide  higher  IER.  The  central  themes  of  this  thesis  are  the 
development  of  methods  for  evaluation  of  such  organizations, 
and  the  application  of  the  methods  to  the  study  of  three 
multiprocessor  architectures. 

Computer  architecture  consists  of  both  hardware  and 
software.  In  this  study,  a  software  design  is  proposed  which 
permits  the  separation  of  instructions  and  data,  allowing  each 
to  be  stored  in  different  (disjoint)  memory  modules.  The 
effects  of  both  disjoint  and  non-disjoint  memory  architecture 
upon  the  IER  and  resource  utilization  in  multiprocessors  are 
studied  by  developing  analytic  and  simulation  models.  The 
analytic  models  relate  the  IER  to  memory  and  processor  speeds, 
their  number  and  their  interconnection.  Simulation  models  are 
developed  to  provide  more  insight  into  the  architectures.  The 
importance  of  both  types  of  models  as  design  tools  is 
illustrated  by  specific  examples.  Three  architectures  are 
compared  with  respect  to  IER  and  utilization. 
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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 


1.1  Scope  of  Study 

Although  the  potential  of  parallel  processing  and  multi¬ 
processing  has  been  recognized  since  the  beginning  of 
electronic  computers,  interest  in  theses  machines  has  risen 
sharply  in  the  last  decade.  The  study  of  multiprocessing  is 
often  divided  into  hardware  and  software  research  although 
they  are  complementary.  In  this  thesis,  both  hardware  and 
software  architecture  are  considered  as  certain  multiprocessor 
designs  are  proposed  and  studied.  These  designs  consist  of 
specific  hardware  configurations  and  a  software  arrangement 
which  supports  the  hardware. 

Hardware  architecture  is  considered  to  consist  of 
technology  and  organizational  concepts.  While  technology 
plays  an  important  role  in  computer  architecture,  it  is 
relegated  a  secondary  position  to  organization  in  this  thesis. 
The  organizational  concepts  involved  in  computer  design  are 
studied  at  a  high  level— the  Processor-Memory-Switch  (PMS) 
level— and  the  inter-relations  of  these  major  components  are 
analyzed  as  they  effect  processing  power  through  parallelism. 
While  software  research  has  included  recognition  of 
parallelism  within  existing  programs,  extension  or  design  of 
languages  for  expressing  parallelism  and  algorithm  design  for 
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exploiting  implicit  parallelism  within  problems,  this  thesis 
assumes  the  existence  of  parallel  processable  instruction 
streams  and  proposes  a  simple  software  organization  which 
supports  the  hardware  architectures  proposed. 

1.2  Objectives 

The  major  objectives  are: 

(1)  development  of  analytic  models  to  describe 
instruction  execution  rates  for  certain  multiprocessor 
designs, 

(2)  evaluation  of  these  analytic  models  through 
comparison  to  simulation  studies,  and, 

(3)  further  study  of  the  execution  rates  and  resource 
utilization  of  the  designs  for  various  configurations  and 
instruction  mixes,  and, 

(4)  to  illustrate  how  the  results  obtained  for  the  above 
objectives  may  be  utilized  in  design  procedure  to 
evaluate  multiprocessor  configurations  that  are  optimum 
with  respect  to  certain  design  criteria. 

A  review  of  some  parallel  and  multiprocessor  projects  is 
contained  in  Chapter  2  in  order  to  establish  a  background  for 
multiprocessor  study.  Uniprocessors  are  briefly  discussed  as 
it  is  the  limitation  of  these  machines  which  helps  to  prompt 
multiprocessor  study.  To  study  these  machines,  they  are  first 
classified  according  to  generic  type.  Four  types  are 
recognized  based  on  the  ■stream*  concept:  single-instruction 
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stream,  single-data  stream  (SISD) ;  single- instruction  stream, 
multiple-data  stream  (SIMD) ;  multiple-instruction  stream, 
single-data  stream  (MISD) ;  and,  multiple-instruction  stream, 
multiple-data  stream  (MIMD) .  Each  type  of  machine  is  reviewed 
to  determine  the  major  parameters  which  may  be  used  to 
describe  its  performance  (execution  rate) - 

Once  multiprocessing  systems  are  classified  according  to 
the  scheme  above  and  reviewed  with  respect  to  the  criteria 
mentioned.  Chapter  3  develops  analytic  models  which  describe 
the  instruction  execution  rates  (IEE)  for  certain 
multiprocessor  (MIMD)  designs  under  the  assumption  that  the 
multiprocessor  is  executing  one  type  of  instruction  —  a 
single  address  type.  Two  reasons  for  developing  analytic 
models  are  to  gain  quantitative  understanding  of  factors  which 
govern  multiprocessor  performance  (analysis)  and  to  aid  in  the 
design  of  multiprocessor  system  (synthesis) . 

In  Chapter  4,  the  analytic  models  are  tested  by 
comparison  to  simulation  results  for  the  designs.  Further 
simulation  results  using  various  instruction  mixes  are 
obtained  to  test  the  effects  of  the  assumptions  made  in 
Chapter  3.  Examples  of  how  these  models  may  be  used  in  the 
design  of  multiprocessor  systems  are  given.  Chapter  4  also 
reports  results  of  resource  utilization  studies.  The  last 
chapter.  Chapter  5,  summarizes  the  results  obtained  and  points 
out  areas  where  further  research  is  needed. 
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1.3  Terminology 

A  multiprocessing  system  is  considered  to  consist  of  two 
or  more  generalized  processing  units,  of  the  "central 
processing  unit"  type,  which  obtain  their  instructions  and 
data  from  one  or  more  memory  modules  (memories)  via  either  a 
switched  or  non-switched  link.  A  memory  which  is  connected  to 
a  processor  (Pc)  through  a  non-switched  link  is  termed 
dedicated  (to  that  Pc)  while  a  memory  that  may  be  connected  to 
more  than  one  Pc  (not  at  the  same  time)  is  said  to  be  a 
switched  memory.  Whenever  several  processors,  nPc,  are 
connected  by  a  switch  to  several  memories,  mM,  it  will  be 
assumed  that  the  switch  allows  a  minimum  number  of 
simultaneous  conversations  equal  to  min(m,n).  That  is,  the 
concurrency  of  the  switch  is  min(m,n). 

In  this  thesis,  software  architecture  is  included  in  the 
study  of  hardware  architecture  to  the  extent  that  hardware 
architectures  are  proposed  which  require  the  separation  of 
instructions  and  their  data  into  separate  segments  which  may 
then  be  physically  stored  in  different  memory  modules.  Such  a 
software  arrangement  is  not  uncommon  and  is  often  referred  to 
as  producing  "pure  procedures"  £30J.  Pure  procedures  appear 
to  have  originated  in  order  to  allow  re-entrant  and  shareable 
program  segments  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  thesis,  this 
arrangement  allows  instruction  fetches  to  be  made  from  one 
memory  module  and  operand  fetches  from  another  memory  module. 

A  set  of  memories  which  supports  such  software  design  are 
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termed  disjoint  in  this  study.  A  memory  system  in  which 
instructions  and  data  are  intermixed  in  any  module  (non- 
disjoint)  is  termed  a  mixed  memory. 

1.4  Notation 

The  descriptive  notation  used  throughout  this  thesis  is 
the  PMS  system  developed  by  Bell  and  Newell  [8].  In  PMS, 
there  are  seven  basic  component  types,  each  distinguished  by 
the  operations  it  performs.  The  major  components  used  here 
are: 

Memory, M.  A  component  that  holds  or  stores  information  over 
time  without  being  changed  in  any  way.  The  notation,  Mp,  is 
used  to  refer  to  a  memory  which  contains  only  programs 
(instructions) ,  while  Md  refers  to  a  memory  containing  only 
operands  or  data.  The  letter,  M,  without  qualifier  refers  to 
a  mixed  memory  system. 

Switch , S.  A  component  that  constructs  a  link  between  other 
components.  Each  switch  has  associated  with  it  a  set  of 
possible  links,  and  its  operations  consist  of  setting  some  of 
these  links  and  breaking  others.  For  a  multiprocessor  system, 
the  concurrency  of  the  switch  must  be  greater  than  one. 

Processor ,P.  A  component  that  is  capable  of  interpreting  a 
program  in  order  to  execute  a  sequence  of  operations.  It 
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consists  of  a  set  of  operations  of  the  types  above  (plus 
others  not  defined  here)  plus  the  control  necessary  to  obtain 
instructions  from  a  memory  and  interpret  them  as  operations  to 
be  carried  out.  Various  types  of  processors  are  possible:  Pc 
(central  processor) ,  Pio  (input-output  processor) ,  P. display 
(graphics  display  processor) ,  etc. 

Other  notations  such  as  • K *  for  control  unit  are  defined 
where  used  in  the  text. 


. 


CHAPTEfi  2 


BACKGSOUND 

The  main  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  describe  multiple 
processor  designs  and  identify  the  component  parameters  which 
best  describe  their  "performance”.  These  parameters  are  used 
in  developing  analytic  models  in  Chapter  3  and  as  simulation 
parameters  in  Chapter  4.  A  review  of  previous  evaluation 
attempts  for  multiprocessors  is  also  included. 

2* 1  Classification  of  Computer  Organizations 

Two  problems  that  can  be  recognized  when  trying  to 
classify  computer  organizations  are  the  choice  of  the  level  of 
description  and  the  isolation  of  the  description  from  the 
problems  the  organization  is  designed  to  solve.  One  approach 
to  these  problems  can  be  seen  in  [8]  where  various  levels  of 
description  are  identified  and  a  classification  scheme 
proposed.  A  second  taxonomy  based  partly  on  the  computer 
organization  and  partly  on  the  computer  function  is  proposed 
by  Baer  [2,3].  In  this  thesis,  a  fairly  high  level 
distinction  between  machines  is  made  based  on  Flynn's  "stream" 
concept  [24],  A  stream  is  a  sequence  of  either  instructions 
or  data,  ie.,  items  that  are  either  executed  or  operated  upon 
in  the  conventional  sense.  Computer  organizations  can  be 
"categorized  by  the  magnitude,  either  in  space  or  time 
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multiplex,  of  interactions  of  their  instruction  and  data 
streams"  [26].  Only  two  levels  of  magnitude  —  single  stream 
and  multiple  stream  —  are  essential  to  adequately  classify 
the  types  of  machines  discussed. 

With  two  levels  of  magnitude  and  two  types  of  streams, 
four  broad  classifications  can  be  made: 

(1)  SISD:  single-ins truction  stream,  single-data  stream 
organization.  Most  conventional  machines  fall  into  this 
class.  The  characteristics  of  these  machines  are  developed  in 
Section  2.2.  This  class  is  included  to  show  the  development 
of  computer  systems  and  serves  as  a  basis  with  which  to 
compare  multiprocessing  computer  organizations. 

(2)  S1MD:  single-instruction  stream,  multiple-data  stream 
organization.  Machines  in  which  one  instruction  operates  on 
many  operands  simultaneously  fall  into  this  class.  Three  sub¬ 
classes  of  organization  are  identified:  array  processors  such 
as  SOLOMON  [13]  and  I1LIAC  IV  [5,14,48];  pipeline  processors 
like  the  Control  Data  STAR- 100  [36,40]  and  the  Texas 
Instrument  ASC  [70];  and  associative  processors  like  the 
Goodyear  STARAN  [1].  While  these  designs  offer  increased 
execution  rates  by  implementing  special  types  of  parallelism, 
they  are  best  suited  for  processing  particular  classes  of 
problems.  Because  of  this  lack  of  general  applicability, 
these  designs  are  not  discussed  further. 


(4)  MISD:  multiple-instruction  stream,  single-data  stream 
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organization.  This  type  of  machine  as  described  by  Flynn  [26] 
encompasses  "specialized  streaming  organizations  using 
multiple-instruction  streams  on  a  single  sequence  of  data  and 
the  derivatives  thereof.  The  plugboard  machines  of  a  bygone 
era  were  a  degenerate  form  of  MISD  wherein  the  instruction 
streams  were  single  instructions,  and  a  derived  datum  (SD) 
passed  from  program  step  i  to  program  step  i+1  (MI)  ",  This 
organization  might  be  useful  for  primitive  functions,  eg. 
Boolean  operations,  on  data  or  some  specialized  combinations 
of  higher  level  functions,  eg,  polynomial  evaluation,  but 
seems  very  restricted  for  generalized  applications.  Because 
this  organization  is  not  common  and  is  quite  limited  in 
application,  it  is  not  considered  further  in  this  thesis.  It 
is  mentioned  here  only  for  completeness, 

(3)  MIMD :  multiple-instruction  stream,  multiple-data 
stream  organization.  This  class  includes  those  machines 
variously  referred  to  as  multiple  processor  computers,  multi¬ 
processors,  true  multi- processors ,  shared  resource  multi¬ 
processors,  network  computers,  distributed  computer  systems, 
distributed  control  networks,  tessellated  computers,  computer 
networks  and  possibly  a  few  more.  In  Section  2,3,  an  effort 
is  made  to  reduce  the  number  of  sub-classes  and  discuss  the 
more  important  designs  in  detail. 
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2-2  SI SD  Machine  Organization 

The  SISD  organization  is  the  forerunner  of  more  advanced 
parallel  structures-  It  is  this  organization  which  is  most 
common  today,  is  perhaps  the  easiest  to  understand,  and  can  be 
used  as  a  basis  with  which  to  compare  other  organizations. 
SISD  organizations  have  been  the  subject  of  much  research  with 
the  result  that  two  types  of  machine  can  be  recognized:  the 
classical  von  Neumann  machine  and  SISD  machines  which  utilize 
overlap  mechanisms. 

The  history  of  computer  development  in  the  U.S.A.  is 
described  by  fiosen  [64]  and  by  Bell  and  Newell  [8].  The  first 
electronic  computers  seem  to  have  evolved  directly  from 
mechanical  and  electro-mechanical  calculators  in  an  effort  to 
increase  calculation  speeds.  The  problems  to  be  solved  by 
these  machines  were  mainly  those  involving  sequential 
calculation  of  simple  scientific  algorithms. 

Scientific  applications  have  two  major  requirements  [8]. 
The  first  is  great  numerical  accuracy  which  is  needed  to 
reduce  the  propagation  of  roundoff  error  during  repeated 
arithmetic  operations.  The  second  in  the  emphasis  on  fast 
arithmetic  operations  because  of  the  computationally-large 
nature  of  significant  scientific  problems.  The  first 

requirement  has  been  met  largely  by  increased  word  width. 
Logic  technology  limits  have  resulted  in  the  exploration  of 
multiprocessing  designs  to  attack  the  second  requirement. 
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A  report  in  1945  by  Dr.  John  von  Neumann  included  the 
concept  of  the  general  purpose,  stored  program  computer  [64]. 
In  subseguent  reports  [15,32,33]  co-authored  by  von  Neumann, 
this  concept  was  further  refined.  The  structure  consists  of 
five  elements:  input  and  output  mechanisms,  memory  for  both 
data  and  instructions,  arithmetic  and  logic  unit,  and  control 
unit.  The  functioning  of  such  a  design  is  well  understood 
today  and  therefore  is  not  discussed  in  great  detail  here.  In 
the  original  von  Neumann  design,  all  operations,  including  I- 
0,  are  done  in  sequential  fashion  with  the  current  instruction 
being  completed  before  the  next  instruction  is  started. 
Because  of  this  sequential  nature,  it  is  technology  that 
limits  the  performance  of  von  Neumann  machines.  While  the 
principal  reason  for  the  higher  operation  rate  of  computers  is 
faster  logic  technology,  and  the  increase  in  performance/cost 
ratio  over  the  past  two  decades  of  computer  evolution  has  been 
primarily  the  result  of  higher  operation  rates  [8],  logic 
speeds  are  reaching  their  upper  limit  [69],  and  hence  so  are 
SISD  machines.  But  technology  also  has  a  secondary  effect  on 
increasing  speed.  More  reliable  devices  allow  large  computers 
to  be  built.  Smaller  devices  allow  higher  device  densities. 
These  effects  allow  more  complex  designs  to  be  considered, 
designs  which  rely  on  concurrency  or  parallelism  to  achieve 
computing  power  rather  than  just  increased  logic  speeds.  In 
the  remaining  sections  of  this  chapter,  technology  is  not 
stressed  to  the  extent  it  is  here  but  rather  emphasis  will  be 
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placed  on  other  organizations  which  result  in  increased 
performance. 

The  objectives  of  overlap  mechanisms  include  better 
utilization  of  hardware  (efficiency) ,  greater  throughput  (jobs 
per  unit  time) ,  faster  response  (in  a  time  sharing 
environment)  and  shorter  job  turnaround  time  (higher  execution 
rates) .  Why  overlap  mechanisms  are  required  to  meet  these 
needs  is  mainly  related  to  the  various  technologies  available 
to  construct  a  computer.  For  example,  although  processor 
speeds  have  increased  vastly  as  technology  improved  over  the 
last  few  decades,  the  input/output  facilities  based  largely  on 
electro- mechanical  devices  have  not  enjoyed  the  same  rate  of 
speed  increase.  Various  types  of  overlap  have  been  used  to 
meet  the  requirements  mentioned  above.  Some  of  these  are  £3J: 

(1)  In  put-  output/compute  overlap 

(2)  Interleaved  memory  for  fetch/store  overlap 

(3)  Instruction  processing  overlap  (look-ahead  and 
pipelining) 

(4)  Functional  unit  overlap  (multiple  arithmetic 
units) 

(5)  Pipelined  functional  units. 

One  of  the  first  overlap  methods  used  in  computers  is 
I-O/computation  overlap.  The  purpose  of  concurrent  I/O  and 
computation  is  to  increase  resource  utilization  and  throughput 
rather  than  to  obtain  a  higher  processor  execution  rate.  It 
is  not  discussed  further. 
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The  second  overlap  mechanism  is  interleaved  memory 
modules  so  that  consecutive  addresses  are  in  different 
modules.  Then  fetching  and  storing  of  data/instructions  can 
be  performed  in  parallel.  Two  operands  that  are  in  different 
modules  may  be  fetched  simultaneously  rather  than  having  to 
wait  for  the  rewrite  cycle  of  the  first  operand  to  be 
completed  before  the  second  operand  can  be  accessed.  This 
mechanism  can  produce  a  higher  execution  rate  since  the  memory 
system  supplies  instructions  and  data  at  a  higher  rate. 
Analyses  of  interleaved  memory  systems  are  contained  in 
£37,59]. 

A  third  method  of  increasing  SISD  performance  is 

overlapping  instruction  processing.  In  £37],  Hellerman 
identifies  a  series  of  sub-operations  required  to  process  a 
single  instruction.  Some  of  these  operations  can  be  done 
simultaneously  on  different  instructions.  Por  example,  one 
instruction  may  be  executing  while  the  effective  address  of 
the  next  instruction's  operand  is  decoded.  This  type  of 
concurrent  processing  requires  instruction  buffering  or  "look¬ 
ahead”.  Machines  which  use  this  method  include  the  IBM 
Stretch  £11],  the  first  to  use  it,  and  the  CDC  6600  £67,68]. 
Another  buffering  technique  is  "look-aside  buffering  memories" 
or  "cache"  memories  in  which  both  data  and  instructions  that 
are  frequently  accessed  are  held.  This  scheme  is  discussed 
for  the  IBM  360/Model  85  in  £8,51].  In  another  type  of  look¬ 
ahead,  the  term  "pipeline"  has  been  applied  to  a  form  of 
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operation  in  which  a  function,  eg.  addition,  is  divided  into 
several  stages  each  operating  upon  different  instructions  or 
data  at  the  same  instant.  Although  pipelining  is  discussed 
mainly  in  connection  with  arithmetic  functional  units,  its  use 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  instruction  stream  is  discussed 
in  [8,p. 84].  The  MU5  computer  is  a  recent  design  which  uses  a 
pipelined  instruction  unit  [41].  Perhaps  the  most  advanced 
instruction  look-ahead  design  is  exhibited  by  the  IBM  System 
370/165  [45].  When  a  branch  instruction  is  recognized,  look¬ 
ahead  occurs  down  both  branch  paths.  An  SISD  architecture 
using  instruction  buffering  and  overlap  is  analyzed  in  Chapter 
3. 


Multiple  functional  units  are  the  fourth  overlap 
mechanism.  Several  specialized  units  operate  independently  of 
each  other,  and  hence  concurrently  but  under  supervision.  One 
example  is  the  CDC  6600  [67,68]  in  which  the  main  processor 
consists  of  10  special-purpose  functional  units  under  the 
control  of  a  special  hardware  device  called  the  ” scoreboard" . 
It  should  be  noted  however,  that  the  6600  is  only  about  2.5 
times,  not  10  times,  faster  than  the  CDC  6400  -  a  6600 
computer  but  with  only  one  shared  arithmetic/logic  unit  [8]. 

A  fifth  method  for  increasing  processing  speeds  is 
•’pipelining ”  applied  to  the  execution  process,  ie.  pipelined 
arithmetic  units.  The  IBM  360/91  £42],  the  first  machine  to 
implement  this  concept,  has  two  floating-point  units  each  of 
which  are  decomposed  into  two  sub-operations.  The  (SISD)  CDC 
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7600  £12]  and  (SIMD)  CDC  STAR-100  £36,40]  have  extended  the 
concept  - 

Five  types  of  overlap  mechanisms  are  described  above. 
Although  presented  independently,  some  mechanisms  may  enhance 
the  utility  of  others  and  indeed  some  mechanisms  may  require 
the  use  of  others.  For  example,  efficient  use  of  multiple 
arithmetic  units  requires  some  sort  of  instruction  look-ahead 
or  buffering.  Thus,  several  overlap  mechanisms  may  be  found 
in  any  one  machine.  In  fact,  input-output/compute  overlap  and 
interleaved  memory  modules  are  standard  features  on  medium  to 
large  machines  in  production  today.  While  a  limited  amount  of 
parallelism  or  concurrency  is  introduced  by  these  concepts, 
the  parallelism  is  still  within  the  SISD  organization  and  has 
a  limited  effect  upon  instruction  execution  rates. 

Two  types  of  SISD  machines  are  recognized  above  —  the 
pure  von  Neumann  organization  operating  in  a  strict  sequential 
fashion  and  extended  machines  utilizing  overlap  mechanisms. 
The  von  Neumann  machine  is  limited  in  performance  mainly  by 
the  speed  of  the  logic  used  to  implement  the  design.  Machines 
with  overlap  features  offer  increased  performance  but  each  job 
or  task  will  require  the  same,  or  more,  resources  as  it 
requires  cn  a  von  Neumann  machine.  Although  several  types  of 
overlap  or  parallelism  are  noted,  they  are  all  discussed  as 
they  apply  to  a  single  instruction  stream  operating  upon  a 
single  data  stream  and  as  such  are  seen  to  offer  limited 
improvement  in  the  IER.  This  is  a  prime  reason  for  exploring 
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the  effects  of  concurrency  at  the  PMS  level. 

2.3  MIMD  Machine  Organization 

2.3.1  Overview 

At  least  three  types  of  MIMD  organization  can  be 
recognized: 

(1)  Multiple  processor  computers:  configurations  in  which 
several  independent  processors  share  storage  (primary  memory, 
usually)  for  the  co-operative  execution  of  a  multi-task 
program  [26]. 

(2)  Computer  network:  a  number  of  (usually,  SISD) 
computers  which  can  communicate  with  each  other  but  do  not 
share  primary  memory.  The  computers  normally  operate  on 
different  tasks  with  emphasis  on  sharing  facilities,  programs 
and  data  [7]. 

(3)  Distributed  control  network  [29,55]:  tessellated  or 
cellular  logic  configurations  in  which  each  cell  is  an 
extremely  limited  computer,  perhaps  one  instruction,  one  data 
register.  Cells  can  communicate  with  their  neighbors  in  order 
to  execute  a  program.  Many  cells  can  be  operating  upon 
different  data  at  any  time  giving  rise  to  the  MIMD 
classif ication. 


Of  the  above  three  organizations,  only  the  first. 
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multiple  processor  computers,  is  dealt  with  in  detail  here. 
The  reasons  for  not  elaborating  upon  the  other  two 
organizations  follow.  Computer  networks  to  date  have  been 
designed  to  share  facilities,  programs  and  data.  In  general, 
if  a  local  computer  cannot  support  a  particular  program,  then 
the  program  and  its  data  may  be  transmitted  over  a 
communication  network  to  a  larger  or  different  type  of 
computer.  Normally,  the  computer  network  is  not  designed  to 
speed  the  overall  execution  of  a  multi-task  program  by 
allowing  parallel  execution  of  the  tasks,  but  it  will  allow 
parallel  execution  of  independent  programs.  A  computer 
network  may  be  designed  to  handle  multi-task  programs  (for  an 
example,  see  £54])  but  certain  applications  are  not 
appropriate  to  this  structure  because  of  the  delay  times  and 
limited  band-width  encountered  in  transmitting  data  among 
computers  £7].  One  example  of  a  computer  network  is  the  ARPA 
network  which  connects  about  25  physically  remote,  separate 
computers  of  various  types  £63].  Mini-computers  are  used  for 
store-and-f orward  message  switching  and  for  interfacing  to  the 
larger  computers.  A  second  network  example  is  the  Distributed 
Computing  System  (DCS)  built  at  the  Irvine  campus  of  the 
University  of  California  £6,22,23].  A  geographically  small 
network  of  mini-computers  connected  by  a  digital  communication 
ring,  the  DCS  is  an  attempt  to  provide  a  fail-soft  information 
utility.  The  use  of  several  identical  processors  enables  the 
system  to  continue  operation  with  reduced  performance  if  one 
of  the  processors  fails.  There  is  no  central  resource  which 
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roust  function  in  order  for  the  DCS  to  function.  The 
possibility  of  parallel  execution  of  multi-task  programs  seems 
greater  in  this  system  than  in  a  large  network  like  the  ABPA 
network. 

Distributed  Control  Networks,  the  third  type  of  M1MD 
organization,  were  first  proposed  as  a  conceptual  rather  than 
a  practical  device  to  provide  a  formal  basis  for  theoretical 
investigations  in  automata  theory  and  computability.  They 
have  not  been  realized  to  any  large  extent  and  thus  are  not 
dealt  with  in  detail  here.  Many  organizations  of  this  type 
have  been  proposed,  the  most  notable  perhaps  the  Holland 
machine  [39]  and  von  Neumann's  cellular  logic.  Murtha  £55] 
describes  these  and  other  designs  briefly.  Although 
technology  is  available  to  implement  these  designs,  they 
exhibit  several  problems:  Path  interference  between  the  many 
possible  instruction  streams,  low  hardware  utilization  factor, 
and,  programming  difficulty. 

2.3.2  Multiple  Processor  Computers 

Multiple  processor  computers  are  an  evolved  form  of  SISD 
organization  in  that  they  are  generally  thought  of  as  general 
purpose  problem  solvers.  Although  the  MIMD  organization  has 
the  capability  of  solving  those  problems  for  which  array 
processors  such  as  the  ILL1AC  IV  and  CDC  STAB-100  were  built, 
there  are  many  applications  which  do  not  involve  the  array 
structures  required  for  the  ILLIAC  IV  or  STAR- 100  but 
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nevertheless  exhibit  parallelism  whether  it  is  explicitly 
identified  or  implicit  in  the  programmed  algorithm  [26,46,47], 
Much  work  is  being  done  in  recognizing  parallel  processable 
streams  within  sequential  programs  written  for  SISD  machines 
[4,21,34,49,57,58,61],  Some  languages  while  designed 
primarily  for  SISD  machines  do  allow  specification  of  parallel 
tasks,  eg.  PL/I  £43], 

The  objectives  of  applying  the  MI MD  organization  to 
problems  are  many.  For  computationally  large  problems  or 
problems  with  time  constraints,  potential  parallelism  may  be 
exploited  to  reduce  job  turnaround  time.  In  cases  where 
processing  demands  are  high  but  involve  many  independent  tasks 
or  programs,  the  MIMD  organization  may  be  used  to  increase 
throughput.  The  reliability  of  a  computer  system  can  also  be 
increased  by  using  this  structure.  Because  of  processor  and 
memory  module  redundancy,  failure  of  any  module  will  reduce 
but  not  terminate  processing.  As  the  number  of  jobs  running 
or  waiting  to  run  increases,  more  of  the  system  resources  will 
be  called  upon  at  any  one  time  than  is  possible  in  an  SISD 
organization  with  only  one  program  executing  at  any  time. 
Thus  the  MIMD  machine  may  exhibit  high  utilization  factors. 
This  can  result  in  an  increased  performance/cost  ratio  making 
the  MIMD  organization  more  economical  than  an  SISD  machine 
with  equivalent  processing  power. 

Since  many  multiple  processor  designs  are  possible,  a  few 
examples  of  such  computers  are  briefly  described.  At 
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Carnegie-Mellon  University,  a  multi-mini-processor  computer 
(C.mmp)  has  been  designed  and  is  now  being  implemented 
[7,9,10]-  The  proposed  configuration  consists  of  16  processor 
systems  (actually,  each  is  a  complete  SISD-type  computer  with 
its  own  local  primary  memory  and  controllers  for  secondary 
memories  and  terminals)  connected  via  a  crosspoint  switch  to 
16  primary  memory  modules-  The  processor  systems  are  DEC  PDP- 
11  Model  20  computers  with  a  minimum  of  modifications  to 
interface  them  with  the  rest  of  the  design.  The  16  primary 
memory  modules  each  contain  221  bytes.  The  cross-point  switch 
has  ports  for  m  primary  memory  busses  and  n  processor  busses, 
allowing  up  to  min(m,n)  simultaneous  conversations.  It  has  no 
memory  for  port  buffering,  and  a  single  processor  has  only  one 
memory  request  pending  at  a  time.  As  well,  it  is  located 
centrally  rather  than  distributed  in  the  memory  modules. 

A  second  approach  to  multi- processing  is  taken  in  the 
Distributed  Processor  design  [16,46,47].  It  consists  of  a 
number  of  identical  cells  interconnected  in  a  particular 
manner-  Each  cell  is  a  general  purpose  processor  with  a  small 
amount  of  memory  -  512,  16-bit  words-  Cells  are  divided  into 
groups  which  are  connected  by  an  intergroup  bus  for 
communication.  Within  each  group,  the  cells  communicate  with 
each  other  by  an  intercell  bus  and  by  neighbor  communication 
lines.  Cells  may  operate  in  several  ways.  Each  group  has  one 
cell  designated  as  a  controller  cell.  The  remaining  cells  may 
be  operated  independently  or  dependently  of  the  controller 
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cell  giving  rise  to  both  local  or  global  control  of  cells 
which  can  result  in  efficiently  mechanizing  parallel 
computations.  That  is,  this  MIMD  organization  can  be 
configured  as  an  SIMD  organization  to  execute  array-type 
operations.  The  design  criteria  included  known  computational 
requirements  (storage  and  speed)  for  a  space  mission,  high 
reliability  and  a  reconfiguration  time  requirement  after  a 
failure  in  the  computer  system. 

The  last  example  of  an  MIMD  organization  to  be  given  is 
the  Shared  Resource  Multi- processor  [25-28].  In  an  effort  to 
increase  utilization  of  system  resources,  this  design  uses 
pipelined  execution  units  shared  by  "skeleton”  processors 
which  consist  of  only  basic  registers  and  a  minimum  of 
control.  From  a  program  point  of  view,  the  skeleton  processor 
appears  as  a  complete  and  independent  logical  computer.  A 
combination  of  space- time  switching  is  used.  The  time  factor 
is  the  number  of  skeleton  processors  multiplexed  on  a  time- 
phase  ring,  while  the  space  factor  is  the  number  of 
multiplexed  processor  "rings"  which  simultaneously  request 
resources. 

The  above  three  designs  illustrate  several  ways  in  which 
processors,  memories  and  their  inter-communication  system  can 
be  organized  in  an  MIMD  structure.  In  Chapters  3  and  4, 
several  generalized  designs  are  proposed,  analyzed  and 
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2.4  MI  MD  Parameters 

As  seen  from  the  discussions  of  the  particular  computer 
designs  above,  the  design  process  involves  the  architecture  of 
three  major  elements: 

(1)  processors,  P; 

(2)  memories,  M; 

(3)  interface  of  P  and  M. 

In  the  following  sections  these  elements  are  discussed 
with  regard  to  their  respective  technologies  and  organizations 
in  order  to  determine  the  parameters  which  best  describe  the 
overall  functioning  of  the  individual  elements. 

2.4. 1  Processor  Parameters 

As  previously  described,  a  major  advance  in  electronic 
technology  is  increased  circuit  speed  with  the  subsequent 
increase  in  processor  speed.  Such  dramatic  speed  increases 
are  now  tapering  off  necessitating  new  processor  organizations 
to  improve  processing  capability  [69].  One  approach  to 
increasing  computation  power  is  to  increase  the  number  of 
processors  (Pc) :  if  one  Pc  can  execute  i  instructions  per 
second,  then  ideally,  n  Pc  can  execute  n  times  i  instructions 
per  second.  However,  due  to  switching  delays,  memory 
interference,  etc. ,  the  performance  of  a  multiprocessor  is 
somewhat  less  than  n  times  i  instructions/second,  resulting  in 
a  decreased  performance/cost  ratio.  With  the  advent  of  newer 
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technologies,  the  processors  may  no  longer  be  the  major  cost 
of  a  system  [7],  resulting  in  increased  performance/cost  ratio 
as  processors  are  added  to  the  system  even  though  performance 
is  less  than  the  ideal  maximum.  The  C.mmp  discussed  above 
follows  this  pattern  £10].  Not  only  may  the  performance/cost 
ratio  be  reasonable  but  total  system  cost  may  now  be 
financially  feasible.  These  effects  of  processor  technology 
are  evidenced  by  the  two  recent  multiprocessor  projects 
mentioned  above:  the  C.mmp  and  the  Distributed  Computer  System 
(DCS) ,  both  projects  of  limited  financial  resources,  relying 
on  mini-computer  class  Pc  but  offering  significant  processing 
power.  One  major  parameter  then  is  the  number  of  processors 
(n)  in  the  design. 

The  logical  organization  of  a  Pc  involves  many  parameters 
and  concepts  such  as  pipeline  techniques,  instruction  set 
design,  cache  memory,  etc.  To  include  such  detailed  and 
varied  design  parameters  in  any  one  study  of  performance  would 
be  difficult.  In  this  thesis,  processors  are  characterized  by 
the  time  required  to  execute  each  instruction  (tei)  in  the 
instruction  set,  and  a  time  (td)  required  to  perform 
instruction  decode  and  other  associated  functions  such  as 
instruction  counter  increment.  These  two  parameters  may  also 
be  used  to  reflect  the  logic  technology  used  in  implementing 
the  processor. 
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2.4.2  Memory  Parameters 

Some  elements  of  memory  organization  are  word  size, 
module  size,  interleaving,  memory  hierarchies,  etc.  The  main 
parameters  that  are  used  here  to  describe  primary  memory 
characteristics  are  memory  access  time  (ta) ,  restore  time 
(tw) ,  cycle  time  (tc,  usually  equal  to  ta+tw) ,  the  number  (m) 
of  memory  modules  which  can  be  accessed  simultaneously  and  the 
capacity  (bits  or  words)  of  the  memory  modules.  For  MIMD 
organizations,  the  size  and  number  of  memories  becomes 
important  since  a  number  of  processors  will  be  competing  for 
them.  Aside  from  the  contention  that  the  number  of  memories 
should  at  least  equal  the  number  of  processors  ,  no  work  was 
found  in  the  literature  which  includes  memory  size  (number  of 
words)  as  a  factor  in  computer  performance.  The  range  of 
memory  size  in  the  designs  considered  above  is  large.  In  this 
study,  memory  capacity  is  not  considered. 

2.4.3  Processor- Memory  Switching  Parameters 

Cost  and  speed  are  prime  criteria  of  switching  systems. 
Quick  switching  is  essential  because  of  the  speeds  of  the 
elements  being  switched,  especially  if  the  period  of 
connection  is  short  and  frequency  of  re-connection  is  high. 
The  period  and  frequency  of  connections  depends  on  the 
computer  organization.  Where  switching  frequency  is  high, 
switch  delay  time,  ts,  must  be  small  or  it  will  degrade 
computer  performance.  This  delay  can  be  taken  into 
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consideration  when  analyzing  system  performance,  cf.  [10]. 

Efficient  communication  is  necessary  for  rapid  transfer 
of  data  and  instructions  between  processors  and  memories  in 
any  computer  system-  For  MIMD  configurations,  a  major 
parameter  is  the  concurrency  factor,  ie-  the  number  of 
simultaneous  conversations  allowed  by  the  switching  system.  A 
crosspoint  switch  is  most  suitable  for  an  n- processor,  m- 
memory  architecture  as  it  allows  min(n,m)  concurrent 
conversations.  This  architecture  is  assumed  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  thesis. 

2.5  Previous  Evaluation  Attempts 

In  this  section,  the  methods  of  performance  evaluation 
are  reviewed.  The  two  major  approaches  to  evaluation  are 
analytic  and  simulation  although  other  approaches  are 
sometimes  used. 

2.5.1  Analytic  Techniques 

Analytic  approaches  to  computer  evaluation  fall  into  two 
classes  generally  -  simplified  queueing  models  and  approximate 
solutions.  The  queueing  models  are  usually  based  on  the 
solution  of  a  discrete  Markov  process.  For  this,  some 
knowledge,  real  or  assumed,  of  the  job  structure  is  required, 
usually  in  the  form  of  a  set  of  probabilities.  Two 
difficulties  appear  with  this  approach,  particularly  for 
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multiprocessor  systems.  First,  as  the  number  of  PMS 
components  increases,  the  number  of  potential  states  in  the 
system  becomes  quite  large  making  it  difficult  to  obtain  other 
than  a  numerical  solution.  Second,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
the  required  probabilities,  References  [31,52,60,65]  describe 
examples  of  this  approach. 

Several  approximate  solutions  have  also  been  used.  Some 
simplistic  solutions  based  on  the  number  of  processors  or  the 
stage  delay  in  a  pipeline  have  been  derived  [18,19,24,26], 
Some  require  knowledge  of  the  job  stream  while  others  do  not. 

A  more  detailed  analysis  of  some  simple  SISD  designs  and  a 
generalized  MIMD  design  is  done  by  Strecker  [66],  His 
analysis  of  MIMD  configurations  uses  basic  component 
parameters  and  assumes  as  little  knowledge  of  the  job  stream 
as  possible, 

2.5.2  Simulation 

Multiprocessor  systems  have  been  simulated  in  efforts  to 
determine  many  different  parameters.  Almost  all  of  these 
involve  simulating  specific  jobs.  Lehman  £50]  simulates  the 
solution  of  simultaneous  equations  on  a  generalized  MIMD 
computer  in  order  to  determine  the  system's  execution  rate. 
Job  scheduling  policies  and  an  estimate  of  executive  overhead 
are  the  object  of  [35],  while  job  scheduling  and  utilization 
in  the  ILLIAC-IV  are  studied  in  [56],  In  [26-28],  the  job 
stream  in  a  pipelined  computer  is  simulated.  The  performance 
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of  an  MI MD  system  with  multiple  micro-coded  processors  sharing 
common  main  and  control  memories  is  simulated  in  [44]  while 
'•executing”  existing  working  programs.  The  main  drawback  of 
these  simulations  is  either  the  level  of  simulation  (job 
level)  or  the  simulation  of  very  specific  jobs.  In  this 
thesis,  simulation  is  performed  at  the  instruction  set  level 
with  a  wide  variety  of  instruction  mixes. 

2.5.3  Other  Approaches 

One  method  to  give  an  indication  of  execution  rate  in  a 
mono-programming  computer  is  to  count  the  instructions  that 
would  be  executed  for  a  job  written  in  the  computer's  machine 
code.  This  was  done  to  compare  the  ILLIAC-IV  and  CDC  STAR-100 
computers  [36].  The  same  problem  was  first  coded  in  each 
machines  assembly  language  and  then  using  projected 
instruction  times  an  estimate  of  each  job's  duration  was 
obtained.  This  approach  is  difficult  to  apply  to  a  multi¬ 
programming,  multiprocessing  computer  due  to  the  large  number 
of  interacting  parameters.  Another  approach  taken  is  to 
divide  jobs  into  tasks  to  determine  how  much  parallelism  is 
required  in  the  system.  Koczela  [46,47]  follows  this  approach 
in  the  design  of  a  specialized  aerospace  MIMD  computer. 
Dynamic  programming  is  used  to  optimize  the  cost/performance 
ratio  over  a  given  set  of  system  parameters  in  [31]. 
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2.6  Summary 

In  this  Chapter,  four  machine  organizations— SISD,  SIMD, 
MISD  and  MIMD— were  identified  according  to  the  number  of 
instruction  and  data  streams  which  they  are  intended  to 
handle.  Of  these  four,  the  SISD  and  MltlD  organizations  were 
reviewed  to  provide  a  basis  for  further  research.  The  high 
level  components  which  compose  multiprocessors  were  isolated 
and  the  parameters  which  describe  their  individual 
performances  identified.  It  is  in  terms  of  these  parameters 
that  multiprocessor  performance  is  analyzed  in  Chapter  3  and 
simulated  in  Chapter  4.  A  brief  review  of  previous  attempts 
of  multiprocessor  evaluation  was  also  given. 
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CHAPTER  3 


ANALYTIC  MODELS  OF  CERTAIN  MIMD  DESIGNS 

3.1  Introduction 

In  Chapter  2,  the  major  components  of  a  computer  system 
were  studied  in  an  effort  to  describe  their  respective  roles 
and  importance  in  the  overall  architecture  of  the  computer. 
Also,  an  attempt  was  made  to  determine  those  parameters  which 
best  describe  the  functioning  of  the  individual  components, 
e.g.  memory  access  and  cycle  times  and  processor  execution 
times.  In  this  Chapter  seme  computer  designs  are  described  in 
terms  of  these  parameters  in  order  to  determine  their 
"performances".  Only  one  performance  parameter,  the 

instruction  execution  rate  (IER) ,  is  studied  in  this  Chapter. 
The  IER  and  other  performance  parameters  are  further  discussed 
in  Chapter  4  where  the  analytic  results  of  this  chapter  are 
compared  to  simulation  results  of  the  same  systems.  The 
analysis  does  not  consider  the  specific  job  stream  which  might 
be  processed  on  the  computer.  Rather  it  is  assumed  that  jobs 
exist  which  can  be  broken  down  into  parallel-executable  tasks 
or  processes  sufficient  to  keep  the  processors  occupied.  It 
is  also  assumed  that  memory  accesses  are  uniformly  and 
randomly  distributed  throughout  the  set  of  memories  in  the 
system- 

This  approach  is  taken  for  the  following  reasons: 
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(1)  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  good  job  parameter  descriptions 
for  existing  jobs  over  a  wide  range  of  applications  [66J. 

(2)  The  level  of  analysis  here  (PMS  level)  is  too  fine  to  be 
compared  to  an  approach  which  uses  gross  job  parameter 
values,  e.g.  inter-arrival  times,  job  priority,  etc, 

(3)  Progress  is  being  made  on  the  recognition  of  parallelism 
at  all  levels  £17,21,34,49,57],  so  the  assumption  that 
processes  will  be  available  to  occupy  MIMD  machines  seems 
valid. 

(4)  If  a  multiprocessor  is  not  taxed  by  one  job  running  in 
mono-programming  mode,  it  can  be  multiprogrammed  for 
better  resource  utilization.  In  a  multiprogramming  mode, 
the  task  of  determining  job  parameters  becomes  even  more 
difficult.  Also,  multiprogramming  tends  to  randomize 
memory  accesses. 

A  generalized  configuration  of  an  MIMD  organization  in 
which  programs  and  their  data  are  separated  and  stored  in 
different  memories  (disjoint  memories)  is  shown  in  Figure  3.1. 
The  concept  of  separating  instructions  from  their  data  to 
produce  "pure  procedures"  has  been  implemented  on  SISD 
computers  for  some  time  [30].  The  impetus  for  doing  this 
seems  to  be  the  desire  to  reduce  code  duplication  and  allow 
code  sharing  rather  than  primarily  to  increase  computer 
performance.  In  the  following  sections  of  this  chapter,  the 
effect  of  utilizing  separate  program  memories  (Mp)  and  data 
memories  (Md)  on  multiprocessor  performance  is  analyzed. 
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Although  certain  assumptions  and  restrictions  are  made  in 
this  thesis,  the  generality  of  the  design  in  Figure  3, 1  should 
not  be  over-looked.  For  example,  although  two  switches  (S) 
are  shown  (logically)  in  the  diagram,  their  realization  would 
most  likely  be  one  switch.  Also,  although  fixed  values  of  m 
and  k,  the  number  of  data  and  program  memories,  respectively, 
are  used  in  the  analyses  here,  it  is  desirable  that  m  and  k 
would  be  varied  either  manually  or,  preferably,  dynamically  as 
the  processing  demands  change  in  a  real  system  subject  to  the 
restriction  m+k=constant.  It  is  even  possible  that  some  of 
the  instruction  memories  be  of  the  read-only  type  in  which 
infrequently  changed  system  programs  reside,  eg.  compilers, 
editors,  even  the  operating  system  itself. 
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Figure  3.1. 


MIMD  Design  with  Disjoint  Memories 
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3.2  Instruction  Timing  Diagram  (ITD) 

Throughout  the  chapter,  it  is  assumed  that  single  address 
format  instructions  [8]  are  being  executed.  This  format  is 
implemented  on  a  large  number  of  computers  and  is  one  of  the 
most  frequently  executed  instruction  types  £71]  although 
several  formats  usually  exist  in  a  computer.  The  single 
address  format  requires  two  memory  references:  one  for  the 
instruction  itself  and  one  for  the  operand.  It  is  assumed 
that  an  instruction  and  an  operand  each  occupy  exactly  one 
memory  word.  The  execution  of  a  single  address  instruction  is 
represented  by  the  Instruction  Timing  Diagram  (ITD)  in  Figure 
3-2-  The  actual  execution  of  an  instruction  is  more  complex 
than  is  represented  by  the  figure  but  some  operations  in  a 
real  computer,  eg.  incrementing  of  instruction  counter,  are 
performed  in  parallel  with  the  events  shown  in  the  diagram  and 
are  thus  transparent  to  the  analysis. 


If  more  than  one  memory 

is 

capable 

of 

being  accessed 

simultaneously,  delays  in 

the 

system 

may 

be  reduced  by 

directing  successive  memory  requests  to  different  memories. 
For  example,  if  instructions  and  their  operands  are  stored  in 
different  memories,  the  delay  after  the  instruction  decode  in 
Figure  3.2  may  be  eliminated  thus  increasing  the  rate  of 
instruction  executions.  The  concept  is  further  developed  in 
succeeding  sections. 
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Legend : 

ta 

memory  access  time 

1 

instruction  fetch 

tw 

memory  restore  time 

2 

instruction  decode 

td 

instruction  decode  time 

3 

operand  fetch 

tei 

processor  execution  time 

4 

instruction  execution 

A-A 

time  for  complete 

5 

next  instruction  fetch 

instruction  execution 

t  c 

memory  cycle  time 

Figure  3.2.  Instruction  Timing  Diagram  (ITD) 
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3-3  SI SC  Computer  with  Buffering 

Strecker  [66]  analyzed  SISD  computers  with  overlap 
mechanisms  to  illustrate  the  limitations  of  SISD  design. 
Since  more  complex  SISD  designs  than  those  studied  by  Strecker 
have  been  developed,  one  such  SISD  design  is  analyzed  to 
explore  the  possible  improvement  in  performance. 

This  design  (Figure  3.3)  is  an  SISD  computer  with 
instruction  buffering  and  instruction  prefetch,  i.e. 
overlapped  or  pipelined  instruction  decoding  and  overlap  of 
execution  and  instruction  pref etch/decoding.  The  analysis 
does  not  consider  overlapping  or  pipelining  of  the  instruction 
execution  phase.  The  main  memory  is  assumed  to  be  m-way 
interleaved.  A  study  of  the  ITD  for  this  design.  Figure  3.4, 
reveals  the  cases  shown  in  Figure  3.5. 
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— M  (m-way  interleaved) 
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Mib  (instruction  buffer) 


Figure  3.3.  SISD  design  with  Buffering 
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Legend:  as  for  Figure  3.2. 

tr  instruction  buffer  access  time 


Figure  3,4. 


ITD  for  SISD  computer  with  overlap. 


Class 

Conditions 

Execution  Time  (ti) 

1  a 

tei<tw;  td+tr<tei 

ti=tc/m 

+  (1-  1/m)  *tei 

1b 

tei<tw;  td+tr>tei 

ti=tc/m 

+  ( 1-1/m)  *(td  +  tr) 

2 

tw  <  tei  <  tc 

ti=tc/m 

+  (1-1/m)*tei 

3 

tei  >  tc 

ti=tei 

Figure  3.5.  Execution  Time  for  ITD  of  Figure  3.4 
(Factors  1/m  and  (1  -  1/m)  indicate  presence  or  absence, 
respectively,  of  memory  access  conflict;  tr  +  td  <<  ta,tw) 
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The  expected  instruction  execution  time,  E  (t) ,  (without 
branches)  is  calculated  by  determining 

E*  (t)  =  £fi*ti 

where  fi  is  the  frequency  of  execution  of  instruction  i  and  ti 
is  the  execution  time  of  instruction  i.  This  summation  can  be 
written  as 

E*  (t)  =H2fi*ti  *  TZ  f i*ti  +  YZ  f i*ti  +  £Dfi*ti  (3.1) 
iecia  i£c  1b  ieC2  i€C3 

where  i€C1a,  etc.  mean  those  subscripts  which  apply  to  Class 

la,  etc.  Define: 

f  la  =  Efi 
iecia 

and  tela  =  (1/fla)*  JZ  f i*tei. 

iecia 

From  these  definitions  fla  is  the  relative  frequency  of  all 

instructions  of  Class  la  and  tela  is  the  average  processor 

execution  time  for  all  instructions  of  Class  la.  Similar 

definitions,  not  shown,  are  made  for  Classes  1b,  2  and  3. 

Then,  from  equation  3.1  and  Figure  3.5, 

E*  (t)=  £2fi*  (tc/nH-  (1-1/m)  *tei) 
i€C1a 

+  YZf  i*  (tc/m+  (1-  1/m)  *  (td+tr)  ) 

iecib 

+  TZ  fi*  (tc/m*  (1-  1/m)  *tei) 
i€C2 

+  i*tei 
i€C3 

=  (tc/m)  *  (H2f i  ♦  I2fi  ♦  52fi  +SDfi) 

iecia  iecib  i€C2  i€C3 

+  (1-  1/m)  *  CSZf  i*tei  ♦  £2fi*tei  +£3fi*tei  ♦  Cti*tei) 
iecia  iecib  i€C2  i€C  3 
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+  (1-  1/ra)  *[  (td  +  tr)  *£fi  ♦  Cfi^teiJ 

i€C1b  i€C1b 

+  y",f  i*tei  -  (1-  1/m)  *5~f  i*tei  -  (tc/m)  *5^f  i 
iec3  iec3  iec3 

=  tc/m  +  (1- 1/m) *tem«-f  1b* (1-1/m) * (td+tr-telb) 

+  (f  3/m)  *  (te3-tc)  .  (3.2) 

where  tem  is  the  average  processor  execution  time  for  all 
instructions: 

tem  =  f la* tel a  ♦  f1b*te1b  +  f2*te2  +  f3*te3. 

In  equation  3,2,  the  first  term  is  the  delay  caused  by 
branches  in  the  instruction  buffer.  The  fraction  (1-1/m)  is 
the  probability  that  an  accessing  conflict  will  not  occur 
between  instructions.  All  the  instructions  are  represented  by 
tem,  the  average  processor  execution  time,  in  the  second  term 
but  Classes  1b  and  3  produce  residual  effects  in  the  observed 
mean  execution  time  as  shown  in  the  third  and  fourth  terms  of 
equation  3.2. 

Equation  3.2  simplifies  under  certain  conditions.  For  a 
large  number  of  memories  (m) ,  the  first  and  last  terms  tend  to 
zero  while  the  second  and  third  terms  go  to  tem  and 
f 1b* (td+tr-telb) ,  respectively.  For  a  processor  with  a  fast 
instruction  buffer  (tr  small) ,  the  third  term  also  drops  out 
leaving  E(t)=tem,  the  mean  processor  execution  time.  This  is 
an  expected  result  under  the  assumptions  made.  The  mean  IER 
is  just  the  reciprocal  of  the  mean  execution  time,  i.e.  IER 
goes  to  1/tem.  This  represents  an  ideal  condition  with  no 
delay  due  to  accessing  conflicts  nor  does  it  consider  the 
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possibility  of  branch  instructions  in  the  instruction  stream. 

The  existence  of  a  branch  instruction  means  that  less 
than  the  maximum  number  of  instructions  in  the  instruction 
buffer  will  be  executed  before  the  instruction  buffer  must  be 
refreshed.  Assume  that  each  time  a  branch  is  recognized,  the 
instruction  buffer  is  completely  refilled.  Also,  assume  it 
contains  m  instructions  where  m  equals  the  number  of 
interleaved  memories.  Then  the  time  to  fill  the  instruction 
buffer  is  tc,  the  cycle  time,  because  the  first  operand 
reference  conflicts  with  an  instruction  fetch.  To  compute 
£ (t) ,  the  expected  execution  time  for  a  single  instruction, 
the  initial  instruction  fetch  time  is  apportioned  among  s  <  m 
instruction  executions,  i.e. 

E  (t)  =  tc/s  ♦  E*  (t) 

where  E*  (t)  is  the  expected  execution  time  without  buffer 
refill  or  branch,  that  is,  the  E  (t)  derived  in  equation  3.2. 

Under  the  assumptions  that  each  branch  is  out  of  the 
instruction  buffer  (Mib) ,  that  no  look-ahead  down  each  branch 
path  takes  place,  and  that  there  is  a  constant  probability, 
Pb,  that  any  instruction  is  a  branch,  it  has  been  shown  in 
[66]  that  the  expected  number  of  instructions  executed  before 
a  branch  occurs  is 

m 

E  (x)  =  [  1-  ( 1-Pb)  ]/Pb.  (3.3) 

This  value  can  be  used  as  an  approximation  for  s  in  the 
equation  for  E (t)  immediately  above.  Therefore, 
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IEB  =  1/E  (t)  =  1/[tc/s  ♦  E*  (t)  ]  = 

1 

- r~Tp - T - — - ? - (3.4) 

tem*f  1b  <■<  m)  (td  +  tr-telb)  (te3-tc) 

The  last  four  terms  in  the  denominator  are  those  arising 
from  the  determination  of  E*  (t)  (equation  3.2)  and  were 
explained  above.  The  first  term  is  new  and  represents  the 
delay  in  instruction  execution  due  to  branches  occuring  with 
probability  Pb.  (Recall  that  the  instruction  buffer  is 
refilled  when  a  branch  outside  of  it  takes  place.)  Similar  to 
equation  3.2,  equation  3.4  reduces  under  certain  conditions, 
viz.  a  fast  access  instruction  buffer  (small  tr)  ,  a  large 
number  of  memory  modules  (m)  and  reasonable  probability  (Pb) 
of  a  branch  occurring,  to: 

IER  =  1/(tc*Pb  +  tem)  .  (3.5) 

The  effect  of  the  branch  instruction  on  the  performance 
of  this  SISD  system  is  readily  apparent.  If  Pb  is  small,  say 
.05,  then  the  execution  rate  depends  mainly  on  the  speed  of 
the  processor  (tem) .  Conversely,  a  fast  processor  (small  tem) 
is  only  worthwhile  if  branching  is  kept  to  a  minimum. 

In  general,  equation  3.4  shows  that  the  IER  is  a  balance 
of  the  main  memory  speed,  processor  speed  and  the  instruction 
mix  (degree  of  branching) .  This  result  shows  that  even  with  a 
large  degree  of  overlap,  SISD  performance  is  still  mainly 
limited  by  logic  technology,  in  particular,  memory  technology 
(tc)  and  processor  execution  technology  (tem).  For  a 
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uniprocessor  with  one  memory  (m=1),  the  term  (1-1/m)  is  zero 
in  equation  3.4  reducing  it  directly  to 
IER  =  1/  (2tc+f3  (te3-tc) )  . 

This  shows  that  the  execution  rate  (IER)  in  a  uniprocessor  is 
primarily  a  function  of  main  memory  speed  (tc) .  The  same 
result  is  obtained  in  [66]  for  a  uniprocessor  without  overlap 
and  with  f3,  the  frequency  of  instructions  with  long  execution 
times,  equal  to  zero. 
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3.4  Multiple  SISD  Computers  with  Disjoint  Memories 

To  create  a  base  for  comparison,  this  section  analyses 
the  effect  of  separate  program  memories  and  data  memories  on 
the  performance  of  a  uniprocessor.  Referring  to  Figure  3.1, 
if  each  processor  is  restricted  to  accessing  instructions  from 
a  specific  program  memory  and  operands  from  a  specific  data 
memory  ,  with  no  interference  from  other  processors  ,  then  the 
generalized  MIMD  design  becomes  n  independent  SISD  computers. 
Figure  3.6  shows  the  Instruction  Timing  Diagram  (ITD)  for  this 
design. 

In  this  and  subsequent  analyses  of  the  IER,  the  value  tp 
=  fi*tei  which  is  the  average  processor  execution  time  over 
the  instruction  set,  will  be  used  to  reflect  the  "speed11  of 
the  processor.  Henceforth,  it  is  assumed  that  all 
instructions  of  the  instruction  set  have  an  execution  time  of 
tp. 

Assuming  (a)  td+tad+  tp>twp  (no  conflict  at  Mp)  and  (b) 
tp+tap+td>twd  (no  conflict  at  Md) ,  the  execution  rate  for  one 
SISD  computer  is  readily  derived  from  the  ITD  of  Figure  3.6: 

IER  =  1/  (tap  ♦  td  *  tad  +  tp) . 

For  an  n  processor  system,  the  IER  would  be  n  times  this. 
A  similar  result  for  the  SISD  computer  with  an  m-way 
interleaved  memory,  without  conflicts,  and  large  m  is  derived 
in  [66]-  In  the  uniprocessor  case,  the  division  of 
instructions  and  data  into  separate  memories  presents  a 
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possible  alternative  to  the  interleaving  of  memory  in  a  system 
where  instructions  and  data  are  intermixed. 

For  an  arbitrarily  fast  processor,  tp  - — >  0,  conditions 
(a)  and  (b)  above  indicate  that  the  read  and  restore  tiroes  of 
the  memories  should  be  approximately  equal.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  a  slow  processor,  the  IEfi  can  be  improved  by  using 
fast  access,  slow  restore  memories. 


Legend:  tcp  program  memory  cycle  time 
tap  program  memory  access  time 
twp  program  memory  restore  time 
tp  mean  processor  execution  time 
Figure  3.6.  ITD  for  SISD  Computer  with  Disjoint  Memories 
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3.5  MXMD  with  Dedicated  Program  Memories 

A  dedicated  program  memory  multiprocessor  design  is  shown 
in  Figure  3.7. 
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Figure  3.7.  MI MD  with  Dedicated  Instruction  Memories 


Such  a  configuration  could  arise  where,  say,  a  compiler 
executing  in  one  program  memory/processor  pair  processes 
several  different  data  sets  (source  programs)  stored  in 
different  data  memories.  From  the  ITD  (Figure  3.8),  it  is 
seen  that  a  memory  access  conflict  at  the  program  memories 
arises  only  if  td+tad+tp  <  twp.  To  prevent  conflicts  at  the 
program  memories,  then,  the  condition  td+tad+tp  >  twp  must  be 
true.  This  conditon  is  easily  met  in  a  design  which  is 
dedicated  to  specific  applications  since  the  instruction 
memories  can  be  made  to  be  read-only,  i.e.  twp=0.  The 
possibility  of  conflicts  at  the  program  memories  is  not 
considered  in  the  following  analysis. 
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Legend:  as  for  Figure  3.6 


Figure  3.8.  ITD  for  MIMD  Computer  with  Dedicated  Program  Memories 
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Legend:  as  for  Figure  3.6 


Figure  3.9 


Simplified  ITD  for  Figure  3.8 
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Since  the  average  processor  execution  time  (tp)  is 
treated  as  a  constant,  the  execution  of  an  instruction  in  the 
above  system  may  be  thought  of  as  a  data  memory  access 
followed  by  a  delay,  D  =  tp+tap+td,  before  the  next 
instruction  is  executed.  The  above  ITD  can  be  redrawn  as  in 
Figure  3.9.  This  conceptual  simplification,  a  random  data 
access  from  one  of  m  data  memories  followed  a  fixed  delay, 
results  in  a  system  similar  to  the  one  solved  in  £66]  but  with 
the  following  difference.  Instead  of  using  "unit 
instructions"  (one  memory  access  followed  by  a  delay  equal  to 
(tp+td) /2) ,  the  ITD  above  represents  "real"  instructions. 
Three  cases  arise  from  the  above  ITD:  D=twd ;  D>twd;  and  D<twd. 
The  IEE  for  each  of  these,  as  derived  in  [66],  are  shown  in 
Figure  3.10.  The  term  £  1 - (1- 1/m) n ]  represents  the  effect  of  n 
processors  being  queued  on  m  data  memories.  (All  n  processors 
are  queued  because  D<twd,  as  shown  in  Figure  3.9.)  The 
parameter  Pm  is  the  probability  that  a  processor  is  queued  on 
one  of  the  data  memories.  It  is  a  function  of  the  number  of 
processors  (n)  and  data  memories  (m) .  These  analytic  models 
are  compared  to  simulation  results  in  Chapter  4. 
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1.  D=twd: 

IER=  (m/tcd)  *[  1-  (1  —  1/m)  ] 

2.  D<twd: 

n 

[1- (1-1/m)  ] 

IER=  (m/tcd) * - 

n 

1-£  (1-1/m)  ]*[  (twd-D)  /ted ] 

3.  D>twd: 

n 

IER=  (m/tcd)  [  1- (1-Pm/m)  ] 

where 

n 

Pm=1-  (m/tcd)  [  1-  (1-Pm/m)  ]*[  (D-twd)  /n  J 

Figure  3.10.  Instruction  Execution  Rates  for  MIMD  with 
Dedicated  Instruction  Memories  (D=tp+tap*td ;  td+tad+tp>twp) 
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3.6  Generalized  MIMD  with  Disjoint  Memories 

The  multiprocessor  design  considered  in  this  section  has 
a  set  of  m  operand  memories,  a  set  of  k  program  memories  and  a 
set  of  n  independent  processors  (Figure  3.1).  Instruction 
execution  proceeds  in  the  following  manner.  A  processor 
chooses  a  program  memory  (Mp)  obtains  an  instruction  from  it 
and  decodes  that  instruction.  Assuming  a  single  address 
format  instruction  an  operand  is  required  so  the  processor 
then  chcoses  a  data  memory  (Md)  and  upon  fetching  the  desired 
operand,  completes  the  execution  of  the  instruction.  The 
processor  then  repeats  this  cycle.  In  this  study,  the 
accesses  to  the  k  program  memories  and  m  data  memories  are 
assumed  to  be  randomly  distributed.  This  system  may  be 
thought  of  as  a  feedback  queueing  system  with  two  sets  of 
servers,  the  k  program  memories  and  m  data  memories,  servicing 
the  requests  of  the  n  processors  for  memory  cycles  (Figure 
3.11).  Its  ITD  is  shown  in  Figure  3.12. 

From  the  instruction  format  it  is  observed  that  one 
instruction  is  executed  for  each  program  memory  cycle  which  is 
followed  by  a  data  memory  cycle.  The  IER,  then,  depends  on 
the  rate  at  which  memory  cycles  become  available,  the 
maximumum  rate  being  k/tcp  for  the  instruction  memories  and 
m/tcp  for  the  data  memories.  An  upper  bound  on  the  IER  is 
min[ k/tcp, m/tcp  ].  In  this  section,  the  problem  of  finding  the 
IER  is  analyzed  by  determining  that  fraction  of  the  memory 
cycles  which  are  utilized  by  the  n  processors. 
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Figure  3.11.  Instruction  Execution  Flow  in  MIMD  Computer 

with  Disjoint  Memories 
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Legend:  as  for  Figure3.6 


Figure  3.12.  ITD  for  MIMD  Computer  with  Disjoint  Memories 
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A  processor  is  said  to  be  queued  if  it  is  either  waiting 
for  or  receiving  memory  service.  It  may  be  queued  on  either  a 
program  memory  or  a  data  memory  .  A  memory  is  termed  occupied 
if  it  has  one  or  more  processors  queued  and  unoccupied  if  it 
has  no  processors  queued.  A  processor  is  termed  active  if  it 
is  currently  being  served  by  a  memory/  either  a  program  memory 
or  a  data  memory. 

Consider  the  instruction  memory  system.  Assume  a 
constant  probability,  Pp,  that  a  given  processor  is  queued  for 
memory  service  on  the  k  program  memories.  Then  1-Pp  is  the 
probability  that  it  is  not  queued  on  the  k  program  memories. 
The  probability  that  v  out  of  n  processors  are  queued  is  given 
by  the  binomial  distribution; 


n-v 


v 


(3.11) 


(PP)  (1  -  PP) 


P(v) 


When  v  processors  out  of  n  are  queued,  the  rate  at  which 
instruction  fetches  are  serviced  is  given  by  RP  (v)  =  (average 
number  of  occupied  program  memories) /tcp.  Since  it  is  assumed 
that  the  v  processors  have  randomly  distributed  their  requests 
among  the  k  program  memories,  the  problem  of  determining  the 
average  number  of  occupied  program  memories  can  be  treated  by 
combinatorial  analysis,  and  has  been  shown  [62]  to  equal 


v 


g  (k ,  v)  =  k*  ( 1-  (1-1/k)  )  . 


(3.  12) 
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Therefore , 


RP  (v)  =  k*  (1-  (1-  1/k)  )/tcp.  (3.13) 

The  expected  value  of  RP(v),  E(RP),  is 
E  (RP)  =  £I!rP  (v)  *P  (v) 

v/n\  v  n-v 

=  n  (k/tcpj  *<i-(i-i/k)  M  (Pp>  <i-pp) 

Tl 

=  (k/tcp)*  (1-(1-Pp/k)  ).  (3.14) 

(The  latter  by  application  of  the  binomial  theorem.) 


The  expected  rate  of  instruction  fetches,  E(RP),  is  a 
function  of  Pp,  the  probability  that  a  processor  is  queued  on 
the  instruction  memory  system.  Before  developing  an 
expression  for  Pp,  a  similar  expression  for  the  rate  of 
operand  fetches  from  the  data  memory  system  is  developed. 


If  Pd,  a  constant,  is  the  probability  that  a  given 
processor  is  queued  on  the  m  data  memories/  then  the 

probability  that  u  out  of  n  processors  are  queued  is  given  by 

(n \  n  n- u 

j  (Pd)  (1  -  Fd)  (3-15) 

and  the  rate  at  which  operand  requests  are  serviced  is  given 
by  RD (u) =  (average  number  of  occupied  data  memories  )/tcd,  ie. 

u 

ED  (u)=m*  (1- (1- 1/m)  )/tcd.  (3.16) 

The  expected  value  of  BD(u),  E  (RD)  ,  is  derived  in  the  same 
fashion  as  E  (RP)  : 

n 

E(HD)=m*  (1- (1-Pd/m)  )/tcd. 


(3-17) 
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The  non-zero  values  of  tp  and  td  do  not  affect  in  a  direct  way 
the  rates  of  instruction  and  data  fetches;  however,  their 
effects  are  felt  indirectly  through  their  influence  on  the 
values  of  Pd  and  Pp. 

To  derive  an  expression  for  Pp,  it  is  noted  that  since 
the  number  of  processors  queued  at  the  k  program  memories  is 
binomially  distributed,  the  average  number  of  processors 
queued  is  n*Pp.  Therefore, 

Pp=  (average  number  of  P  queued  at  k  Mp  )/n.  (3.18) 

Serviced  instruction  fetch  requests  leave  the  instruction 
memory  system  at  a  rate  specified  by  equation  3.14.  They  then 
experience  a  delay,  tl,  before  again  making  an  instruction 
fetch  request.  Let  Nn  be  the  average  number  of  n  processors 
not  queued  at  the  k  program  memories  and  Nq  be  the  average 
number  gueued.  Then  Ng=n-Nn,  which  substituted  into  equation 
3. 18  gives 

Pp  =  (n  -  Nn) /n  =  1  -  Nn/n.  (3.19) 

The  average  number  of  processors  not  gueued  at  the  k  program 
memories  must  be  the  product  of  the  average  delay,  E(tl),  and 
the  average  instruction  fetch  rate: 

Nn  =  E  (RP)  (Pp)  *E  (t  1 )  (3.20) 

Hence : 

Pp  =  1  -  (E  (BP)*E(t1)  )/n 

n 

=  1-  (k/ntcp)  [  1-  (1-Pp/k)  ]*E(t1).  (3.21) 

The  value  of  E(tl)  equals  the  sum  of  the  instruction  decode 
time,  td,  plus  the  expected  time  to  fetch  an  operand,  plus  the 
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instruction  execution  time,  tp.  The  time  to  fetch  an  operand 
depends  on  whether  the  processor  accesses  an  occupied  or 
unoccupied  memory,  ie.  whether  it  is  delayed  or  not.  The 
probability,  P  (occ)  ,  that  a  processor  accesses  an  occupied 
data  memory  when  u  processors  are  queued  at  the  m  data 
memories  is 

u 

P  (occ)  =  (1- (1-1/m)  )  (3.22) 

and  the  probability  of  the  processor  accessing  an  unoccupied 
memory  is 


u 

P(unocc)  =  1  -  P  (occ)  =  (1-1/m)  .  (3.23) 

Thus  the  delay,  tl,  when  u  processors  are  queued  is: 

tl  (u)  =  td  +  expected  time  to  fetch  operand  +  tp 
=  td  +  P  (occ)  *tcd  +  P  (unocc) *tad  *  tp 

u  u 

=  td  ♦  [  1-  (1-1/m)  ]*tcd  ♦  [(1-1/m)  ]*tad  +  tp 

u 

=  td  +  tp  +  ted  -  [(1-1/m)  ]*twd.  (3.24) 

The  expected  value  of  tl,  E(tl),  is: 


E  (tl)  =  52  tl  (u)  *P(u) 


u  /  n\  u  n-u 

=  52  [td+tp+tcd-(  (1-1/m)  )  *twd  ]  (Pd)  (1-Pd) 


n 


=  td+tp+ted-t wd*  ( 1-Pd/m) 


(3.25) 


This  value  is  inserted  into  equation  3.21  to  evaluate  Pp. 
Using  analagous  arguments,  an  expression  for  Pd  is  derived. 
The  equations  describing  the  system  are  summarized  below. 
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n 

E(RP)  =  (k/tcp)  £  1-  (1-Pp/k)  ]  (3.26) 

n 

E(RD)  =  (m/tcd)  [  1-  ( 1-Pd/m)  ]  (3.27) 

n  n 

Pp  =  1- (k/ntcp)[  1- (1-Pp/k)  ][  td+tp+tcd-twd*  ( 1-Pd/m)  ]  (3.28) 

n  n 

Pd  =  1-  (ni/ntcd)[  1-  (1-Pd/m)  ][ td+tp+tcd-twd*  ( 1-Pp/k)  j  (3.29) 

Equations  3.28  and  3.29  are  solved  for  Pp  and  Pd  in  the 
interval  (0, 1) .  That  there  exists  one  and  only  one  solution 
for  the  two  equations  in  (0,1)  is  seen  by  considering  equation 
3.28.  Holding  Pd  constant,  as  Pp  goes  from  0  to  1,  the  left 
hand  side  increases  monotonically  from  0  to  1  while  the  right 
hand  side  decreases  monotonically  from  one.  Thus  for  a  given 
value  of  Pd  in  (0,1)  there  is  one  and  only  one  value  of  Pp  in 
(0,1)  for  which  the  right  hand  side  equals  the  left  hand  side. 
An  iterative  procedure  which  alternately  solves  equations  3.28 
and  3.29  leads  to  the  correct  values  of  Pp  and  Pd.  Once 
obtained,  they  are  substituted  into  equations  3.26  and  3.27  to 
determine  the  rate  of  instruction  and  operand  fetches.  The 
IER  is  the  minimum  of  (E  (RP) , E  (RD) ) .  For  large  numbers  of 
processors  (n) ,  E (RP)  tends  to  k/tcp,  the  number  of  program 
memories  divided  by  the  memory  cycle  time,  and  E (RD)  tends  to 
m/tcd  which  agrees  with  the  maximum  rates  mentioned  at  the 
start  of  this  section.  In  Chapter  4,  the  above  system  of 
equations  is  solved  for  various  configurations. 
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3,7  Summary 

In  this  chapter  several  computer  designs  were  analyzed. 
These  designs  are: 

1.  SISD  computer  with  buttering. 

2.  Multiple  SISD  computers  with  disjoint  memories. 

3.  MIMD  computer  with  dedicated  program  memories. 

4.  MIMD  computer  with  disjoint  memories. 

Mathematical  models  were  derived  for  the  execution  rate 
of  these  systems.  In  the  analyses,  two  assumptions  were  made. 
The  first  was  that  all  instructions  in  the  system  are  of  the 
same  class,  the  single  address  format.  The  second  assumption 
was  the  treating  of  the  inherent  multiprocessing  queueing 
problem  as  a  distribution  or  occupancy  problem. 
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CHAPTER  4 


SIMULATION  AND  RESULTS 


4.  1  Introduction 

In  this  chapter,  the  results  of  two  sets  of  simulation 
experiments  are  reported.  The  objectives  of  the  experiments 
are  the  study  of  the  two  performance  parameters  —  instruction 
execution  rate  (IER )  and  resource  utilization.  In  the  first 
set  of  simulations,  the  instruction  execution  rate  is  studied 
by  a  series  of  experiments.  In  the  first  series,  the  analytic 
results  cf  Chapter  3  are  compared  to  simulation  results  using 
the  single  address  format  instruction.  The  second  series, 
also  using  the  single  address  format,  compares,  through 
simulation,  different  computer  designs- -MIMD  with  mixed, 
disjoint  and  dedicated  memories.  A  third  series  describes  the 
effect  of  using  only  the  single  address  instruction  by 
comparing  its  results  to  experiments  run  using  a  variety  of 
instruction  mixes. 

The  second  set  of  experiments  was  performed  to  study 
resource  utilization.  Two  series  were  run,  one  to  compare  the 
utilization  of  the  different  MIMD  designs  and  one  to  study  the 
effect  of  instruction  mix  on  utilization.  The  chapter 
concludes  with  a  brief  summary  of  the  results  obtained  in  the 
series  of  experiments. 
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4.2  The  Simulation  Model 

The  simulator  is  the  “next  most  imminent  event"  type  in 
which  rules  are  applied  to  determine  the  sequence  of  events  in 
the  simulated  system  and  the  timing  of  events  is  determined 
accordingly.  The  simulator  can  handle  n  processors  denoted 
Pi,  i=1,2,...,n;  m  data  memories  denoted  MDj,  j=1,2,...,m;  and 
k  program  memories  denoted  MPr,  r=1,2,...,k  where  k,m,n  are 
arbitrary  input  parameters  to  the  simulator.  One  cycle  of 
simulation  corresponds  to  either  an  instruction  fetch  from  one 
of  the  k  MP  followed  by  the  instruction  decode,  or  an  operand 
fetch  from  one  of  the  m  MD  followed  by  the  instruction 
execution  phase.  Therefore  two  cycles  are  required  to 
"execute"  one  instruction  of  the  single  address  format.  The 
sequence  of  events  in  the  simulator  (Figure  4.1)  is  governed 
by  three  rules.  The  instruction  fetch  or  operand  fetch  of  any 
cycle  is  associated  with  the  processor  Pi  which  has  the 
minimum  elapsed  time  at  the  start  of  the  simulation  cycle. 
Also,  an  instruction  fetch/decode  sequence  involving  Pi  and 
MPr  commences  at  max[ TPi, TMPr  ],  where  TPi  and  TMPr  are  the 
elapsed  times  for  Pi  and  MPr,  respectively  since  that  is  the 
earliest  time  at  which  both  Pi  and  MPr  are  available. 
Similarly,  an  operand  fetch/execution  sequence  involving  Pi 
and  MDj  commences  at  max[ TPi, TMD j ]. 

The  input  parameters  to  the  simulator  are  precisely  those 
used  to  describe  the  computer  systems  in  Chapter  3,  ie. 
memory  access  and  restore  times,  processor  decode  and 
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Figure  4.1.  Simulator  Flow  Diagram 
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execution  times  and  the  number  of  elements  of  each  type  in  the 
system.  To  reflect  the  different  designs  studied,  several 
versions  of  the  simulator  were  programmed.  Figure  4.1 
reflects  the  disjoint  memory  design.  Only  minor  changes  are 
required  to  reflect  the  mixed  memory  and  the  dedicated  program 
memory  architectures.  The  simulator  has  provision  for  several 
instruction  formats  and  accepts  a  description  of  the 
instruction  set  with  parameters  for  format  type,  execution 
time  and  relative  frequency  of  each  instruction.  This  is 
discussed  in  more  detail  in  Section  4.3.3. 

Instructions  are  “executed'1  randomly,  that  is,  a  pseudo¬ 
random  number  generator  is  used  to  determine  which  instruction 
in  the  instruction  set  is  to  be  executed  next.  The  memory 
module  to  be  accessed  is  also  determined  randomly  except  in 
the  dedicated  memory  case.  The  seed  of  the  random  number 
generator  is  kept  constant  so  that  the  same  instruction 
sequence  is  used  to  test  the  different  configurations.  Tests 
were  also  made  using  different  seeds  for  the  random  number 
generator  to  determine  if  any  of  them  produced  anomalous 
results.  None  were  observed  for  the  seeds  chosen.  The  number 
of  cycles  simulated  may  also  affect  the  results  observed.  For 
small  configurations  with  less  than  eight  components  of  each 
type,  the  simulation  results  for  10,000  and  30,000  cycles 
differed  only  in  the  third  or  fourth  significant  digit.  For 
larger  configurations,  the  larger  number  of  cycles  was 
required  to  obtain  consistent  results  when  testing  different 
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random  number  generator  seeds. 

The  output  of  the  simulator  consists  of  a  list  of  input 
parameters,  detailed  statistics  and  summary  statistics  of  the 
simulated  execution.  The  detailed  statistics  include  the 
number  of  instructions  executed,  the  simulated  elapsed  time  of 
execution,  the  IER  and  the  utilization  for  each  processor,  and 
the  number  of  accesses,  elapsed  time  and  utilization  for  each 
memory  module.  The  summary  statistics  include  the  simulated 
system's  averages  for  those  parameters  mentioned  above  for 
individual  components.  The  simulator  is  written  in  FORTRAN 
and  when  executing  on  an  IBM  360/67,  simulates  the  execution 
of  1000  single  address  instructions  in  about  0.4  seconds. 
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4.3  Instruction  Execution  Bate  Results 

In  this  section  the  results  of  the  simulation  and 
analytical  models  are  reported  for  the  two  series  of  tests. 
The  first  series  studies  the  instruction  execution  rates  of 
the  designs  while  resource  utilization  is  the  object  of  the 
second  series.  In  the  first  series,  in  order  to  compare  the 
designs,  the  instruction  execution  rates  are  plotted  relative 
to  the  execution  rate  of  a  one  processor,  one  memory  computer 
executing  a  single  address  instruction.  A  moderate  speed 
processor  is  used  with  the  average  processor  execution  time 
(tp)  equal  to  the  memory  restore  time  (tw)  . 

4.3.1  Analytic  and  Simulation  Results 

In  the  previous  chapter,  the  inherent  multiprocessing 
queueing  problem  was  treated  as  an  occupancy  or  distribution 
problem.  This  section  studies  the  effect  of  this 
approximation  over  a  limited  set  of  cases.  Two  series  of 
results  are  presented:  the  first  deals  with  the  MIMD  design 
with  disjoint  memories,  the  second  with  the  MIMD  design  with 
dedicated  instruction  memories. 

Figure  4.2a  shows  the  instruction  execution  rates  of  the 
analytic  model  and  the  simulation  model  for  the  MIMD  design 
with  disjoint  memories.  In  these  results  the  instruction 
memory  speed  is  equal  to  the  data  memory  speed  and  a  medium 
speed  processor  with  tp=tw  is  used.  The  simulation  produces 
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Figure  4.2a.MIMD  Performance  with  Disioint  Memories 
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results  which  compare  favorably  to  the  analytic  model.  The 
differences  are  due  to  the  linearizing  assumptions  made  in  the 


analytic 

model  and 

the 

procedural 

assumptions 

in 

the 

simulation 

model. 

The 

execution 

rate 

reaches 

the 

same 

asymptotic 

value  for 

both  models 

for 

large  numbers 

of 

processors.  In  all  cases,  as  processors  are  added  to  the 
system,  the  relative  performance  reaches  a  maximum  value  equal 
to  the  number  of  memories  in  the  system.  This  value  is 
observed  because  the  relative  execution  rate  is  being  plotted. 
In  the  limit,  the  performance  of  the  system  is  determined  by 
the  number  of  memories.  Thus  a  multiprocessor  with  m  memories 
has  an  execution  rate  m  times  that  of  a  single  memory 
computer.  This  also  agrees  with  the  observation  made  in 
Chapter  3  that  the  maximum  execution  rate  equals 
min£  k/tcp,m/tcd ]. 

The  models  were  also  compared  using  fast  and  slow 
processors  with  tp=.5tw  and  2tw,  respectively.  The  maximum 
difference  between  the  models  rose  slightly,  about  5%,  for  the 
fast  processor  and  decreased  about  the  same  for  the  slow 
processor.  Thus  the  disagreement  between  the  models  is  mainly 
a  result  of  memory  characteristics  and  number  of  processors, 
not  processor  speed.  It  is  seen  that  the  analytic  model 
always  produces  execution  rates  lower  than  the  simulation  for 
small  values  of  n,  the  number  of  processors.  The  analytic 
model  also  reaches  the  asymptotic  performance  level  before  the 
simulation  model,  the  only  exception  observed  is  for  the  one 
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program  memory  (IMp),  one  data  memory  (iMd)  case.  In  the 
analysis  of  the  fllMD  computer  with  disjoint  memories,  a  number 
of  processors,  u  and  v,  were  assumed  queued  at  the  operand  and 
instruction  memories  and  the  expected  number  of  occupied 
memories  was  estimated  by  equation  3.12.  In  a  real  computer 
u*<u  and  v*<v  processors  are  probably  queued  since  if  there 
are  several  processors  queued  for  service  at  a  memory,  only 
the  one  serviced  during  the  memory  cycle  makes  a  new  request 
at  the  end  of  the  cycle.  Thus  the  expected  delay  through  the 
memory  systems  is  somewhat  less  than  predicted  by  equation 
3.25  and  the  execution  rate  in  a  real  computer  may  be  higher 
than  predicted  by  equations  3.26-3.29-  The  two  models  appear 
to  have  no  significant  anomalies.  Each  produces  a  family  of 
performance  curves  that  exhibit  the  same  characteristics. 

Results  for  the  MIMD  machine  with  dedicated  instruction 
memories  are  shown  in  Figure  4.2b.  Here  it  is  seen  that  the 
analytic  model  closely  reflects  the  simulation  model,  the 

maximum  difference  being  about  10%  for  the  cases  studied. 
Generally  the  analytic  results  are  higher  than  the  simulation 
results  with  the  maximum  differences  occuring  just  before  the 
asymptotic  performance  levels  are  reached.  In  this  region, 
the  ratio  of  processors  to  memories  is  high.  When  this 
occurs,  the  possibility  of  unfavorable  queuing  conditions 
increases  resulting  in  decreased  execution  rates.  The 

simulation  model  can  reflect  this  condition  whereas  the 

analytic  model,  using  statistical  averages,  can  not.  As  in 
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Figure  4.2b -MIMD  Performance  with  Dedicated  Program  Memories 
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the  disjoint  memory  case  above,  the  dedicated  program  memory 
models  were  tested  using  faster  and  slower  processors.  For  a 
four-fold  change  in  processor  speed,  from  tp=.5tw  to  tp=2tw, 
the  maximum  difference  between  the  models  changed  negligibly 
remaining  near  10%. 

One  reason  for  the  better  agreement  observed  between  the 
dedicated  program  memory  models  than  for  the  disjoint  memory 
models  is  the  degree  of  complexity  in  the  two  designs.  In  the 
dedicated  memory  design,  queueing  occurs  only  at  one  set  of 
memories  while  in  the  disjoint  design  it  occurs  at  both  sets. 
Thus  the  differences  between  the  simulation  and  the  analytic 
models  will  be  compounded  in  the  disjoint  design.  In  order  to 
decrease  these  differences,  a  more  comprehensive  analytic 
model  is  required. 

4.3.2  Simulation  Results  using  Single  Address  Format 

In  this  section,  the  simulation  results  for  the 
instruction  execution  rate  of  the  three  MIMD  designs  operating 
under  the  same  instruction  mix,  single  address  format,  are 
reported.  The  three  designs  are  MIMD  with  mixed  memories, 
disjoint  memories  and  dedicated  instruction  memories. 

Figures  4.3a,b  compare  the  mixed  memory  system  to  the 
disjoint  memory  system  using  tp=0  and  tw,  respectively. 
Figure  4.3a  shows  only  the  effects  of  the  different  memory 
designs  since  the  processor  speed  is  zero.  Figure  4.3b  shows 
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Figure  4.3a.  Disjoint  Memory  vs.  Mixed  Memory  Performance 
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Figure  A. 3b.  Disjoint  Memory  vs  Mixed  Memory  Performance 
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how  processor  speed  (tp)  effects  the  designs.  The  results  of 
both  systems  agree  with  intuitive  thoughts  about 
multiprocessors,  ie.  execution  rate  always  improves,  up  to  a 
limit,  as  memories  or  processors  are  added  to  the  system.  For 
a  fixed  number  of  memories,  as  processors  are  added  to  the 
configurations,  both  architectures  approach  the  same  limit  in 
execution  rate  which  is  determined  by  the  number  of  memories 
in  the  system  and  equals  the  total  number  of  memories  (m+k) 
times  the  execution  rate  of  a  uniprocessor  with  the  same 
component  speeds.  With  a  large  number  of  processors,  the  rate 
at  which  the  memories  can  supply  instructions  and  operands 
becomes  the  determining  factor  of  the  IER. 

In  all  cases,  the  multiprocessor  with  disjoint  memories 
out-performed  the  mixed  memory  system,  the  greatest  difference 
occuring  in  configurations  with  small  numbers  of  memories  and 
in  systems  for  which  the  ratio  tp/tw  is  small,  ie.  fast 
processors  and/or  slow  memories.  The  greatest  improvement  the 
disjoint  memory  gave  over  the  mixed  memory  is  about  54% 
(Figure  4.3a) .  For  small  memory  systems,  about  4  memories 
total,  with  6  or  less  processors,  a  minimum  improvement  in 
execution  rate  of  about  10%  can  be  expected.  For 
configurations  larger  than  this,  the  difference  between  the 
two  designs  decreases  from  10%  while  for  smaller 
configurations,  the  difference  increases.  The  reason  the 
disjoint  design  out-performs  the  mixed  design  is  that  the 
disjoint  design  tends  to  lessen  the  memory  access  conflicts 
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producing  a  higher  average  memory  occupancy.  On  the  average, 
n/2  processors  in  the  disjoint  design  will  be  fetching 
instructions  from,  say,  k  program  memories  and  the  other  n/2 
processors  will  be  fetching  operands  from,  again  say,  k  data 
memories.  This  splitting  of  memory  accesses  reduces  conflicts 
and  produces  a  higher  execution  rate  than  the  mixed  memory 
design  in  which  the  n  processors  are  all  making  fetches  from 
2*k  mixed  memories.  This  result  can  also  be  predicted  from 
equation  3.12  which  shows  the  average  number  of  occupied 
memories. 

The  effect  of  disjoint  memories  on  the  execution  rate  of 
an  S1SD  (one  processor)  computer  can  also  be  observed  from 
Figures  4.3a,b.  The  disjoint  memory  always  performs  better 
than  the  mixed  memory  giving  improvements  ranging  from  near 
100%  for  a  very  fast  processor  to  as  "little"  as  25%  for  a 
slow  processor  system  with  tp=2tw. 

An  important  role  of  simulation  results  as  presented  in 
Figures  4.3a,b  and  4.4  is  their  use  as  a  design  tool.  For 
example.  Figure  4.4,  which  contains  a  subset  of  the  data  from 
Figures  4.3a,b  plus  other  results,  can  be  used  to  answer  the 
question:  Will  doubling  the  speed  of  processors  give  a  better 
performance  increase  than  using  twice  as  many  slow  processors? 
Assuming  the  number  of  memories  remains  fixed,  going  from  two 
medium  speed  processors  (tp=tw)  to  two  fast  ones  (tp=.5tw) 
gives  an  increase  in  performance  of  about  12%  (2. 8/2. 5).  But 
using  four  of  the  medium  speed  processors,  gives  an  increase 
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Figure  4.4.  MIMD  Performance  with  Disjoint  Memories 
(varying  processor  speed) 
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of  about  60%  (4/2.5)  in  the  execution  ratel 

Simulation  results  for  the  MIMD  computer  with  dedicated 
instruction  memories  are  shown  in  Figures  4.5a,b  for  processor 
speeds  tp=0  and  2tw,  respectively.  For  comparison,  the 
results  of  the  multiprocessor  with  disjoint  memories  are  also 
shown.  For  a  very  fast  processor.  Figure  4.5a  indicates  the 
dedicated  memory  provides  a  significant  improvement  of  between 
15%  and  33%  in  execution  rate  over  the  disjoint  memory  for 
medium-sized  "balanced”  configurations,  ie.  four  to  eight 
operand  memories  and  the  number  of  processors  and  instruction 
memories  equal  to  or  less  than  the  number  of  operand  memories 
but  greater  than  one.  The  reason  the  dedicated  design 
produces  higher  instruction  execution  rates  than  the  disjoint 
design  is  simply  a  reflection  of  the  decrease  in  delays  caused 
by  decreased  memory  access  conflicts  as  a  result  of  removing 
the  switch  between  the  processors  and  instruction  memories  and 
dedicating  an  instruction  memory  to  each  processor. 

These  results  are  somewhat  pessimistic  toward  the 
dedicated  memory  system.  In  the  simulation  the  time  required 
to  switch  from  one  memory  to  another  is  set  to  zero.  In  the 
randomly  accessed  instruction  memory  system,  switching  delays 
cause  a  decrease  in  the  execution  rate  which  is  not  reflected 
in  Figures  4.5a,b.  With  dedicated  instruction  memories,  no 
switching  delays  occur  so  that  the  results  in  Figures  4.5a,b 
reflect  more  closely  the  "real"  dedicated  instruction  memory 
system. 
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Figure  4.5a.  Disjoint  Memory  vs  Dedicated  Program  Memory  Performance 
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Figure  4.5b.  Disjoint  Memory  vs  Dedicated  Program  Memory  Performance 
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As  processor  speed  decreases  the  improvement  in  execution 
rate  mentioned  above  rapidly  diminishes  so  that  for  a  slow 
processor,  tp=2tw  in  Figure  4.5b,  the  maximum  increase 
reported  is  only  about  10%.  For  configurations  with  a  small 
number  of  data  memories,  2  to  4,  and  slow  processors,  little 
or  no  gain  can  be  expected  by  changing  from  switched 
instruction  memories  to  dedicated  memories.  This  occurs 
because  with  the  long  processor  delays,  there  is  little  or  no 
queueing  in  either  the  data  memories  or  the  switched 
instruction  memories.  Thus  processors  experience  little  or  no 
delay  when  accessing  instructions  from  the  switched  system  and 
the  instruction  memories  appear  dedicated. 

An  interesting  phenomenon  which  did  not  occur  in  any 
other  results  obtained,  appears  in  Figure  4.5b  when  only  two 
operand  memories  are  used.  As  a  large  number  of  processors 
and  instruction  memories  are  added  to  the  system,  the  switched 
instruction  memory  system  marginally  out  performs  the 
dedicated  instruction  memory  design.  Compared  to  the  other 
results,  the  systems  appear  to  behave  atypically  in  this 
instance.  This  is  not  so.  The  two  operand  memories  are  near 
their  maximum  fetch  rate  and  many  operand  requests  are  queued. 
In  either  design,  the  delay  through  the  operand  memories  is 
about  the  same.  This  is  followed  by  another  delay  —  the  time 
to  execute  the  instruction  —  which  is  also  the  same  for  both 
multiprocessors,  as  is  the  decode  delay.  The  difference  then 
must  be  attributed  to  the  delay  in  the  instruction  memory 
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system.  With  dedicated  memories,  the  minimum  time  between 
successive  fetches  is  the  memory  cycle  time,  tc.  With 
switched  memories,  a  processor  may  successively  access 
memories  which  are  unoccupied  giving  a  minimum  time  of  ta,  the 
memory  access  time,  between  fetches.  Since  ta<tc,  the 
switched  memory  system  can  produce  a  higher  execution  rate. 
Although  this  is  an  interesting  phenomenon,  it  should  be  noted 
that  it  occurred  with  only  two  operand  memories  and  8  or  more 
processor/instruction  memory  pairs.  Such  a  configuration  is 
unlikely  to  be  implemented  in  a  real  computer. 

As  was  done  for  the  switched  program  memory  design, 
simulation  data  may  be  plotted  as  in  Figure  4.6  and  used  as  a 
design  tool  to  study  the  effect  of  processor  speed  in 
dedicated  memory  multiprocessors.  For  the  four  operand  memory 
configuration.  Figure  4.6  shows  that  doubling  the  processor 
speed  from  tp=2tw  to  tp=tw  gives  a  maximum  improvement  of 
about  30%  for  a  one  processor  system.  Doubling  the  speed 
again  in  a  one  processor  system  from  tp=tw  to  tp=.5tw,  gives 
another  increase,  but  only  about  23%  this  time.  As  processors 
and  instruction  memories  are  added,  the  gain  made  by 
increasing  processor  speed  decreases  so  that  as  the  operand 
memories  reach  their  maximum  fetch  rate,  around  8  processors 
with  4  data  memories,  increasing  processor  speed  produces 
little  or  no  improvement  in  the  execution  rate.  The  optimal 
execution  rate  in  a  multiprocessor  with  n  dedicated 
instruction  memories  appears  near  the  point  where  n/2  operand 
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Figure  4.6.  MIMD  Performance  with  Dedicated  Program  Memories 
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memories  are  used. 

As  a  design  aid,  the  series  of  graphs  presented  in  this 
section  can  aid  in  the  selection  of  MIMD  architectures 
required  to  meet  certain  criteria.  For  example,  given  four 
processors  and  twelve  memory  modules.  Figures  4.3a  and  4.5a 
show  that  a  better  execution  rate  is  achieved  by  using  four 
memories  acting  as  dedicated  instruction  memories  (with  8 
operand  memories)  than  by  using  six  switched  instruction 
memories  (with  6  operand  memories) .  The  difference  in 
execution  rates  is  about  9%  (5. 2/4. 8).  (The  value  for  the 
latter  configuration  being  interpolated  from  Figure  4.3a.)  The 
dedicated  memory  configuration  produces  a  higher  IEE  without 
requiring  a  switch  between  the  processors  and  the  program 
memories.  This  makes  it  even  more  attractive  than  the 
switched  disjoint  configuration.  This  of  course  assumes  an 
instruction  mix  with  equal  numbers  of  operand  fetches  and 
instruction  fetches.  The  object  of  the  following  section  is 
to  test  this  assumption,  ie.  the  effect  of  instruction  mix  on 
relative  execution  rates. 
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4.3.3  Instruction  Mix  Results 

The  preceding  sections  have  assumed  that  only  one 
instruction  with  a  single  address  format  is  executed  in  each 
multiprocessor  design.  In  this  section,  the  effect  of  this 
approximation  in  determining  the  relative  execution  rates  of 
the  different  designs  is  tested  by  comparing  simulation 
results  obtained  using  a  variety  of  instruction  mixes. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  simulator  can  handle  four 
instruction  formats  with  different  relative  frequencies  of 
execution.  Each  instruction  has  an  instruction  fetch  and 
decode  phase.  The  action  of  the  instruction  after  this  phase 
determines  its  class.  With  reference  to  Figure  4.7,  class  1 
instructions  are  zero  address  instructions  such  as  branches 
and  register  to  register  transfers.  Class  2  contains 
instructions  which  require  one  operand  fetch  from  memory,  eg. 
load  register,  add  from  Memory.  Class  3  instructions  are  one 
word  store  type  instructions.  Instructions  with  two  operand 
addresses,  such  as  memory  to  memory  moves,  comprise  class  4. 
Each  of  these  may  or  may  not  have  an  execution  time  associated 
with  it.  In  existing  computers,  a  great  variety  of 
instruction  types  exist,  proliferated  by  such  concepts  as 
index  registers,  base  registers,  stack  architectures,  etc.  It 
is  felt  however  that  these  basic  four  formats  adequately 
represent  the  most  commonly  executed  types  of  instructions  in 
most  present  day  computers. 
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Figure  4.7.  Instruction  Classes 


It  is  well  known  that  instruction  mix  affects  the 
execution  rate  in  any  computer.  This  thesis  is  mainly  a 
comparative  study  of  several  computer  designs  and  is  thus 
concerned  with  "how  well"  one  MIMD  design  executes  a 
particular  mix  compared  to  another  MIMD  design.  A  secondary 
result,  discussed  further  on,  is  the  effect  of  instruction  mix 
on  each  particular  design. 

To  compare  each  design  under  the  same  workload 
(instruction  mix),  the  execution  rates  were  "normalized"  with 
respect  to  the  execution  rate  observed  for  that  mix  in  a  one 
processor,  one  memory  (SISD)  computer.  Table  4.1,  4.2  and 
Figures  4.8(a-c)  which  show  the  results  for  some  of  the  mixes 
tested,  also  indicate  the  mix  executed.  The  times,  tei,  on 
the  figures  should  be  interpreted  as  nanoseconds.  The 
simulation  was  run  with  memory  cycle  and  restore  times  equal 
to  1000  and  500  ns,  repectively.  Each  design  tested  contained 
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Table  4.1.  Instruction  Mixes. 
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Table  4.2.  Relative  Execution  Rates  for  Instruction  Mixes 
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the  same  number  of  processors  and  data  and  instruction 
memories  eg.,  2Pc, 2Md ,2Mp.  For  the  mixed  memory  system,  the 
first  row  of  numbers  along  the  abscissa  indicates  the  number 
of  processors  while  the  second  row  indicates  the  total  number 
of  memories  in  the  configuration,  eg.  2Pc,4fl.  From  the 
previous  results,  these  configurations  could  be  regarded  as 
"balanced"  in  number  of  components. 

The  instruction  mixes  simulated  included  heavy  branching 
(70%) ,  heavy  memory- to-memory  moves  (70%) ,  array 
initalizations,  "typical"  mixes  and  single  address  only 
instruction  mixes. 

With  a  high  degree  of  branching,  mix  1  in  Table  4.2,  the 
designs,  ranked  in  order  of  high  to  low  execution  rates,  are 
MIMD  with  dedicated  program  memories,  mixed  memories  and 
disjoint  memories.  With  this  mix  a  high  demand  will  be  placed 
on  the  instruction  memories.  The  dedicated  memory  system  with 
no  queueing  delays  can  thus  be  expected  to  come  out  ahead. 
Although  the  disjoint  memory  system  usually  outperforms  the 
mixed  memory  system,  as  indicated  in  previous  sections,  it 
does  not  in  this  case.  In  the  mixed  memory  design, 
instruction  requests  are  distributed  throughout  m  memories 
while  in  the  disjoint  memory  design,  only  m/2  memories  are 
accessed  for  the  same  number  of  instructions.  With  the  major 
portion  of  instructions  generating  no  operand  accesses,  there 
will  be  more  accessing  conflicts  and  delays  at  the  program 
memories  in  the  disjoint  memory  system  than  in  the  mixed 
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memory  system.  This  is  one  of  two  cases  observed  where  the 
mixed  memory  outperformed  the  disjoint  memory.  In  the  other 
case,  mix  3 ,  the  instruction  mix  was  half  class  1  (0  operand) , 
half  class  3  (store) .  There  are  more  accesses  to  the  operand 
memories  in  this  mix  than  in  the  previous  one  but  the 
processor  execution  time  is  small,  putting  a  heavy  demand  on 
the  program  memories  still.  As  stated  above,  these  requests 
are  distrubted  over  a  larger  number  of  memory  modules  in  the 
mixed  system  than  in  the  disjoint  system  resulting  in  shorter 
service  delays. 

Mix  2  consists  primarily  of  memory  to  memory  move  type 
instructions.  In  the  simulation,  one  instruction  fetch  of 
this  type  is  followed  by  two  accesses  of  the  operand  memories: 
one,  a  read,  the  other,  a  store.  There  is  little  processor 
execution  delay  in  this  mix  but  a  great  number  of  memory 
accesses.  The  results  indicate  little  difference  in  the 
execution  rates  of  the  three  design  for  this  mix.  All  the 
memories  are  near  their  maximum  fetch/restore  rate  so  that  the 
architectural  differences  of  the  designs  make  little 
difference  in  execution  rate. 

A  comparison  of  the  results  for  mixes  3  and  4  in  Table 
4.2  shews  the  effect  of  a  not  too  radical  change  in 
instruction  mix.  Mix  4  includes  one  more  instruction  than  mix 
3  with  a  shift  in  execution  frequencies.  The  dedicated  memory 
system  still  produces  the  best  execution  rate  but  the  disjoint 
and  mixed  memories  results  are  reversed  with  the  disjoint 
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memory  system  now  performing  slightly  better  than  the  mixed 
design.  With  the  added  instruction  of  class  2  (an  instruction 
fetch  followed  by  an  operand  fetch) ,  the  demand  for  memory 
cycles  will  shift  somewhat  from  the  instruction  memories  (in 
mix  3)  toward  the  operand  memories  balancing  the  load.  Under 
a  more  even  load,  the  separated  memories  of  the  disjoint 
design  cause  fewer  access  conflicts  resulting  in  a  slightly 
better  execution  rate. 

Mixes  5  and  6  shown  in  Figures  4.8a,b  were  chosen  as  more 
representative  of  an  "average"  mix.  Mix  5  has  one  instruction 
of  each  class  while  Mix  6  has  seven  instructions  representing 
all  four  classes  also.  The  frequencies  of  mix  6  are  based  on 
a  stud y£ 71]  by  R.  0.  Winder.  Winder's  paper  reports 

frequencies  for  specific  instructions  executed  in  an  RCA  70/45 
computer.  These  instructions  were  classified  into  one  of  the 
four  classes  in  Figure  4.7.  Instructions  of  the  same  class 
and  approximately  equal  processor  execution  time  were  then 
grouped  to  give  the  7  instruction  mix  shown  in  Figure  4.8b. 
These  mixes  also  show  the  characteristics  mentioned  above  with 
the  dedicated  instruction  memory  producing  the  best  execution 
rate  followed  by  the  disjoint  memory  system  and  then  the  mixed 
memory  system. 

Figure  4.8c  shows  the  results  for  Mix  7,  a  single  address 
format  instruction  mix.  The  results  model  those  for  other 
mixes,  particularly  the  "typicaln  mixes,  5  and  6.  The 
differences  in  the  results  of  the  mixes  are  mainly  degree 
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Number  of  Pc,  Mp  &  Md 


Figure  4.8a.  Instruction  Mix  5  Results 
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Figure  4.8b.  Instruction  Mix  6  Results 
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Figure  4.8c.  Instruction  Mix  7  Results 
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rather  than  character.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  mixes, 
in  general,  produce  different  instruction  exection  rates. 

A  final  comment  regarding  Tables  4.2  and  Figures  4.8  (a-c) 
is  that  all  the  "curves"  plotted  are  actually  straight  lines. 
It  was  stated  above  that  these  results  are  for  balanced 
systems  with  n  processors,  n  program  memories  and  n  data 
memories  (2*n  memories  for  mixed  design) .  Since  the 
proportions  of  memories  and  processors  remain  the  same  for 
different  values  of  n,  a  change  in  n  should  produce  a 
proportional  change  in  the  IEE  observed.  This  is  in  fact  so. 
Each  of  the  curves  shown  may  be  approximated  by  a  linear 
equation  IER=a*n+b  with  the  different  designs  and  mixes 
generating  different  slopes,  a,  and  intercepts,  b.  As  in 
previous  results  discussed,  an  important  design  consideration 
is  the  point  where  these  execution  rate  lines  intercept  each 
other  as  it  indicates  the  point  at  which  one  design  starts  to 
outperform  the  other  even  though  both  designs  have  equal 
number  of  components.  The  performance  curve  for  the  dedicated 
instruction  memories  usually  intercepts  the  other  curves  at  1 
processor  and  has  a  larger  slope  implying  a  better  execution 
rate  for  larger  conf iguations.  The  mixed  and  disjoint  memory 
curves  are  more  dependent  on  instruction  mix  and  show  a 
variety  of  intersection  points.  With  mix  3,  for  example,  the 
dedicated  memory  performs  better  than  the  mixed  memory  only 
for  a  one  processor,  one  data  memory,  one  program  memory 
design.  They  produce  the  same  execution  rates  for  a  2 
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processor,  4  program  memory,  4  data  memory  configuration  and 
thereafter  the  mixed  memory  outperforms  the  dedicated  memory. 
For  "typical"  mixes.  Figures  4.8a  and  4.8b,  these  two  memory 
designs  produce  performance  curves  that  intercept  at  large 
values  of  n  (16  or  more) .  This  is  in  accord  with  similar 
observations  made  in  Section  4.3.2. 

To  more  clearly  show  the  effects  of  instruction  mix  on 
each  individual  design,  simulation  results  were  plotted  by 
memory  design  rather  than  by  instruction  mix,  for  a  particular 
configuration.  The  results  for  each  design  are  shown  in 

Figures  4.9  (a-c).  Recall  that  mix  7  is  the  single  address 

instruction  mix  and  that  the  results  for  each  mix  are 

normalized  with  respect  to  the  IER  of  a  one  processor,  one 
memory  computer  executing  that  mix. 

For  an  eight  memory,  mixed  memory  multiprocessor.  Figure 
4.9a  shows  relative  execution  rates  ranging  from  1.4  to  1.8 
for  only  one  processor.  Interestingly,  this  range  diminishes 
as  processors  are  added  until  at  about  4  or  5  processors  a 
"balanced"  system  with  eight  memories,  there  is  very  little 
difference  between  the  execution  rates  for  the  different 
mixes.  At  this  point,  the  mixed  memory  system's  relative 

execution  rate  is  quite  insensitive  to  instruction  mix.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  different  mixes  produce  the  same  execution 
rate.  A  wide  range  of  IER's  was  observed  for  the  mixes  but 
relative  to  an  SISD  computer's  performance,  the  mixed  memory 
design's  performance  is  independent  of  instruction  mix.  This 
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Figure  4.9a.  Mixed  Memory  Performance  for  Different  Mixes 
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Number  of  Processors 


Figure  4.9b.  Disjoint  Memory  Performance  for  Different  Mixes 
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Figure  4.9c.  Dedicated  Program  Memory  Performance  for  Different  Mixes 
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stability  and  predictability  may  be  an  important  consideration 
when  chocsing  an  architecture  which  will  be  required  to 
execute  a  wide  variety  of  instruction  mixes-  As  processors 
are  added  beyond  this  '’balance"  point,  the  instruction  mixes 
again  produce  diverging  performance  curves.  Mix  3 
instructions  have  little  processor  execution  delay,  generating 
either  instruction  fetch  requests  or  operand  store  requests. 

A  heavy  demand  will  be  placed  on  the  memories  and  this  mix 
will  be  one  of  the  first  to  "degrade"  the  performance  as 
processors  are  added-  Mixes  4  and  5,  however,  have  good 
proportions  of  instructions  which  require  long  processor 
execution  times.  Thus  the  memories  will  have  more  time  to 
complete  their  read/restore  cycle  before  the  processors  can 
issue  new  read  or  write  requests.  A  mix  which  causes  a 
balance  between  memory  speed  and  processor  speed  results  in  a 
better  execution  rate  as  shown  in  Figure  4.9a.  Other  mixes 
produce  performance  curves  between  these  two  extremes. 
Winder's  mix  (6)  produces  one  of  the  lower  IEEs  for  a  small 
number  of  processors  but  a  "medium"  IER  for  a  large  number  of 
processors.  The  single  address  mix  (7)  has  the  same  character 
of  the  other  curves.  A  different  value  of  tp  for  this  mix  may 
produce  a  more  "average"  curve. 

Figure  4.9b  shows  instruction  mix  results  for  a  disjoint 
memory  multiprocessor  with  4  program  mixes  and  4  data 
memories.  The  disjoint  memory  design  produces  a  wider  range 
of  performance  curves  for  the  variety  of  instruction  mixes 
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than  the  mixed  memory  system.  As  the  configuration  became 
more  balanced  in  numbers  of  components,  it  was  observed  that 
the  relative  execution  rate  of  a  mixed  memory  multiprocessor 
was  fairly  insensitive  to  instruction  mix.  This  is  true  of 
the  disjoint  memory  design  but  to  a  lesser  extent  over  a  wide 
range  of  instruction  mixes,  the  performance  of  the  disjoint 
memory  architecture  relative  to  that  of  an  SISD  computer 
becomes  guite  unstable  for  configuration  with  more  processors 
than  program  or  data  memories. 

The  simulation  results  for  a  multiprocessor  with  4 
dedicated  instruction  memories  are  shown  in  Figure  4.9c.  With 
the  exceptions  of  mixes  2  and  6,  the  execution  rates  were 
guite  similar,  lying  within  the  band  shown.  Both  mix  6  and, 
particularly,  mix  2  make  heavy  demands  on  the  operand 
memories.  Thus  as  processors  are  added  to  the  configuration 
more  instructions  are  executed  creating  delays,  with  only 
small  increases  in  the  execution  rate.  This  lack  of 
improvement  in  IER  is  more  prominent  in  the  "unbalanced'*  mix  2 
than  in  the  more  "balanced"  mix  6.  Again  it  is  noted  that  the 
major  divergence  occurs  when  the  system  becomes  overloaded 
with  processors  in  relation  to  the  number  of  operand  memories. 
Mix  7,  the  single  address  mix  again  matched  the  results  of 
most  of  the  other  mixes. 

In  summary,  it  has  been  observed  that  the  relative 
execution  rates  of  the  three  architectures  are  about  the  same 
regardless  of  the  instruction  mix  if  the  configuration  is 
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balanced  in  terms  of  the  number  of  components.  "Balanced"  was 
discovered  to  mean  a  configuration  with  n  processors,  n 
instruction  memories  and  n  data  memories  or  2*n  memories  for  a 
mixed  memory  system.  The  average  processor  execution  time  had 
little  effect  on  relative  execution  rate  for  the  variety  of 
mixes  tested.  In  the  results  obtained,  the  dedicated  memory 
multiprocessor  always  performed  the  best  of  the  three  designs. 
The  disjoint  memory  multiprocessor  usually  produced  better 
execution  rates  than  the  mixed  memory  multiprocessor  although 
the  results  here  varied  somewhat  depending  on  instruction  mix. 
Lastly,  the  choice  of  a  single  address  format  instruction  for 
the  analysis  of  the  multiprocessor  designs  and  their 
simulation  using  only  this  instruction  format  appears  to  be 
largely  justified  when  compared  to  simulation  results  obtained 
using  a  variety  of  instructions  and  instruction  mixes. 

4.4  Utilization  Results 

Two  series  of  runs  were  made  to  study  resource 
utilization.  The  first  series  was  aimed  at  balanced 
configurations,  in  particular,  configurations  with  n 
processors,  n  data  memories,  and  n  program  memories  (2n 
memories  for  mixed  design) .  The  second  series  studies  each  of 
the  three  designs  individually  exploring  utilization  in 
unbalanced  configurations.  Although  several  instruction  mixes 
were  used  to  study  utilization,  the  results  of  only  one  mix, 
mix  6,  are  used  for  illustration  below.  The  conclusions 
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regarding  this  example  however  were  found  to  apply  to  the 
other  mixes  as  well. 

For  the  balanced  configurations  studied  in  the  first 
series  of  tests,  the  Instruction  Execution  Rate  (IER)  was 
found  to  follow  a  linear  relationship.  This  is  not  the  case 
for  utilization.  For  increasing  n,  both  processor  and  memory 
utilization  decreases  non-linearly  toward  a  non-zero  minimum. 
This  decrease  in  utilization  is  caused  by  increased  memory 
access  conflicts. 

Ranking  the  designs  by  IER  or  program  memory  utilization 
produced  the  same  results,  i.e.,  the  dedicated  instruction 
memory  design  had  the  highest  Mp  utilization  and  IER,  the 
disjoint  memory  design  had  lower  performance  values  and  the 
mixed  memory  was  lowest  of  the  three.  This  is  expected  since 
each  instruction  execution  required  one  instruction  fetch. 
However  ranking  by  data  memory  utilization  does  not 
necessarily  produce  the  same  result.  Processor  and  data 
memory  utilization  are  less  stable  with  respect  to  instruction 
mix  than  program  memory  utilization  since  each  instruction  may 
or  may  not  cause  an  operand  fetch. 

Table  4.3  and  4.4  show  that  for  a  balanced  configuration 
with  tp  =  .5tw,  processor  utilization  is  generally  independent 
of  the  architecture.  The  range  in  processor  utilization  in 
Table  4.4  is  mainly  a  result  of  instruction  mix,  not  design. 
The  processors  are  too  fast  for  the  memories  in  this  case  and 
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Table  4.3.  IER  and  Utilization  in  Balanced  Multiprocessor  Configurations  (Mix  6) 
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Table  4.4.  IER  and  Utilization  Ranges  for  Various  Instruction  Mixes 
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are  in  general  under- utilized.  This  under-utilization 
accounts  for  the  similarity  in  processor  utilizations.  Both 
memory  utilizations  have  similar  high  and  low  values  in  Table 
4.4.  This  is  not  to  imply  that  the  memory  designs  have 
similar  utilizations  as  these  maxima  and  minima  are  produced 
by  different  mixes. 

A  mere  important  comparison  is  the  range  between  the  high 
and  low  utilizations.  For  both  instruction  and  operand 
memories,  the  dedicated  program  memory  design  produced  a 
smaller  range  in  utilization  than  the  disjoint  memories.  It 
is  the  more  stable  design  with  respect  to  utilization  over  a 
wide  range  of  configurations  and  instruction  mixes.  The  use 
of  dedicated  program  memories  over  disjoint  memories  has  a 
direct  effect  in  creating  a  higher  utilization  of  operand 
memories.  The  reason  is  that  since  the  dedicated  Mp  design 
has  a  higher  execution  rate  more  accesses  are  made  to  its 
operand  memories  in  a  period  of  time  producing  a  higher 
utilization.  This  is  observed  in  Table  4.3  also. 

The  mixed  memory  design  produces  an  "average"  utilization 
figure  since  it  is  based  on  both  instruction  and  operand 
fetches.  In  general,  it  was  observed,  as  in  Table  4.3,  that 
the  average  memory  utilization  for  the  dedicated  or  disjoint 
memory  designs  was  higher  than  that  of  the  mixed  memory 
design.  This  is  a  result  of  the  decrease  in  memory  access 
conflicts  and  the  higher  IER  in  the  disjoint  and  dedicated 
program  memory  designs. 
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In  a  second  series  of  tests  the  characteristics  of 
utilization  were  observed  for  each  individual  design  when  the 
number  of  components  in  the  configuration  were  varied.  The 
results  of  some  of  these  tests  are  shown  in  Figures  4. 10  (a- 

c) .  In  Figure  4.10a,  utilization  was  observed  for  a  mixed 
memory  design  with  8  memory  modules.  Because  of  the 
similarity  of  the  IER  and  memory  utilization  (uM)  curves,  the 
ratio  IER/uM  was  calculated  at  a  number  of  points.  For  each 
mix  tested,  IER/uM  observed  to  be  constant.  With  any  mix,  the 
relative  difference  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  values  of 
IER/uM  was  observed  to  be  a  maximum  of  2%.  This  could  be 
attributed  to  small  variations  in  the  simulated  results.  Over 
a  series  of  four  mixes,  IER/uM  was  observed  to  be  in  the  range 
(3.89,  5.36).  This  ratio  appears  to  be  very  closely  related 

to  the  number  of  memories  in  the  system:  IER/uM  =  (number  of 
memories)/2.  In  fact  the  single  address  mix,  the  IER/uM  ratio 
is  in  a  configuration  with  8  memories  4.  This  close  agreement 
can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  there  is  one  operand  fetch 
per  instruction  fetch  in  the  single  address  mix.  Although 
this  relation  may  not  be  too  important  in  this  study,  its 
existence  may  be  used  to  study  the  instruction  mix  in  a 
particular  configuration  for  which  execution  rate  and  memory 
utilization  are  known. 

In  the  disjoint  memory  design.  Figure  4.10b,  the  IER  and 
data  memory  utilization  (uMd)  curves  are  strikingly  similar. 
The  closeness  is  simply  a  coincidence  of  scales  but  the 
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Figure  4.10a.  IER  and  Utilization  for  Mixed  Memory  Multipro 
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Figure  4.10b.  IER  and  Utilization  for  Disjoint  Memory  Multiprocessor 
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Figure  4.10c.  IER  and  Utilization  for  Dedicated  Program  Memory  Multiprocessor 
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character  of  the  two  curves  is  not,  for  it  was  discovered  as 
for  the  mixed  memory  design  that  the  ratio  lER/uMd  is 
approximately  constant  for  each  instruction  mix.  The  value  of 
IEB/uMd  was  in  the  range  (3.96,8.14)  for  the  mixes  tested,  the 
minimum  resulting  from  the  single  address  mix  (mix  7)  while 
the  maximum  was  observed  for  a  50#  zero  address  and  50#  store 
instruction  mix  (mix  3) .  For  the  program  memory  system 
however  almost  no  variance  in  the  IER/uMp  ratio  (3.93,4.02) 
was  observed  over  the  variety  of  mixes  or  configurations. 
Since  each  instruction  reguires  one  instruction  fetch  ,  this 
ratio  might  be  expected  to  be  independent  of  mix.  It  is 
observed  to  equal  the  number  of  instruction  memories  in  the 
configuration,  4  in  this  case. 

For  the  dedicated  instruction  memory  system  with  4  data 
memories  (Figure  4. 10c)  the  XER/uMd  ratio  was  observed  to 
behave  as  it  did  for  the  disjoint  design,  the  IEK/uMd  ratios 
were  almost  the  same  even  though  the  dedicated  system  had 
higher  IER  and  utilization.  Thus  this  ratio  is  purely  an 
indication  of  the  character  of  the  instruction  mix.  Similar 
to  the  disjoint  memory  design,  the  lER/uMp  ratio  indicated  the 
number  of  processor/instruction  memory  pairs  in  the 
configuration.  Again  this  ratio  was  observed  to  be 
independent  of  mix.  In  the  dedicated  instruction  memory 
system,  uMp  is  seen  to  fall  off  rapidly  as  processor/memory 
pairs  are  added  to  the  system.  This  is  the  result  of  having 
to  dedicate  program  memories  to  each  processor  in  this  design. 
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As  processor/program  memory  pairs  are  added  to  the 
configuration  the  data  memories  become  the  bottleneck  to  the 
instruction  processing  causing  both  uPc  and  uMp  to  decrease. 
Although  the  dedicated  program  design  produces  the  best 
execution  rate  compared  to  the  other  design  studied,  this  poor 
utilization  characteristic  may  eliminate  its  choice  for 
certain  applications. 

4.5  Summary 

In  this  chapter,  the  results  of  several  simulation 
studies  are  reported.  One  study  comparing  the  analytic 
results  of  Chapter  3  to  the  simulation  results,  found  varying 
degrees  of  agreement  between  the  various  models.  The 
simulation  and  analytic  models  of  the  dedicated  instruction 
multiprocessor  had  good  agreement  while  the  models  of  the 
generalized  disjoint  memory  multiprocessor  were  not  as  close 
to  each  other.  The  reason  for  this  was  attributed  to  the 
compounding  of  approximations  for  more  complex  disjoint 
design.  The  three  multiprocessor  designs  were  compared  in 
some  detail  under  the  assumption  that  each  was  executing  a 
single  address  instruction  mix.  It  was  found  that  the 
dedicated  instruction  memory  design  produced  the  best  rate  of 
execution  of  the  three  designs  over  a  wide  range  of 
configurations.  The  disjoint  memory  system  was  next  with  a 
somewhat  lower  IER  but  usually  above  the  execution  rate 
achieved  by  a  multiprocessor  with  a  mixed  memory  system.  In 
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order  to  substantiate  the  results  based  on  a  single  address 
instruction  mix,  the  designs  were  also  tested  using 

instruction  mixes  composed  of  four  types  of  instructions. 
Mixes  using  up  to  seven  instructions  with  various  processor 
execution  times  were  tested.  The  results  tend  to  agree  with 
the  general  conclusions  obtained  using  the  single  address 
format.  Some  mixes  were  discovered  however  which  produce  poor 
performance  results.  Such  mixes,  especially  for  unbalanced 
configurations,  tend  to  occur  infrequently  in  a  real  computer 
£71]. 


Component  utilization  in  the  three  multiprocessor  designs 
was  also  studied  to  a  lesser  extent.  It  was  found  that  in 
“balanced"  systems  the  component  utilization  decreased 
somewhat  for  larger  configurations  even  though  the  IER 
increases.  The  reason  for  this  is  increased  memory  access 

conflicts  as  the  system  grows.  It  was  also  shown  that  IER  and 

memory  utilzation  were  directly  proportional  to  each  other. 
Because  each  instruction  execution  requires  one  instruction 
fetch  a  direct  relation  between  number  of  instruction 
memories,  IER  and  instruction  memory  utilization  was  observed. 
This  was  not  so  with  respect  to  the  data  memory  system. 
Although  a  linear  relationship  between  IER  and  data  memory 
utilization  was  observed,  it  depended  on  instruction  mix. 

Conversely,  given  IER  and  uMd,  one  may  be  able  to  infer 

characteristics  of  the  instruction  mix. 


In  the  next  chapter,  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from 
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the  results  in  this  chapter  are  summarized.  Suggestions 
further  research  in  this  field  are  also  proposed. 


for 
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CHAPTER  5 


CONCLUSION 


5.1  Summary  and  Conclusions 

As  outlined  in  Chapter  1,  the  objectives  of  this  thesis 
are  twofold.  One  is  the  development  of  multiprocessing  models 
which  can  be  used  as  design  tools.  The  other  objective  is  the 
study  of  memory  architecture  effects  on  instruction  execution 
rate  and  utilization.  Three  multiprocessor  designs  having 
mixed,  disjoint  and  dedicated  program  memories  were  studied. 
In  Chapter  3,  analytical  models  were  developed  and  their 
results  compared  to  simulation  results  in  Chapter  4.  Each 
design  was  simulated  using  a  wide  variety  of  instruction  mixes 
in  order  to  test  the  effects  of  instruction  mix  on  execution 
rate  and  utilization  and  to  determine  the  effect  of 

assumptions  made  in  develping  the  analytic  models. 

It  was  illustrated  in  Chapter  4  that  the  models  developed 
can  provide  valuable  insight  into  multiprocessor  behaviour 
when  used  as  a  design  tool.  Examples  were  given  by  posing  and 
answering  questions  such  as  "Will  doubling  the  number  of 
processors  produce  the  same  change  in  IER  as  doubling  their 
speed?".  In  another  case  it  was  observed  that  equal 
increments  in  processor  speed  do  not  necessarily  produce 
proportional  increments  in  the  IER.  In  comparing  the  result 
for  the  three  memory  architectures  under  a  variety  of 
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instruction  mixes,  the  dedicated  program  memory  design  was 
found  to  be  more  independent  of  mix  for  both  instruction 
execution  rate  and  utilization-  The  mixed  memory  design  was 
also  found  to  produce  similar  relative  execution  rates  for  the 
variety  of  instruction  mixes-  This  is  especially  true  when 
the  number  of  different  components  are  “balanced",  i.e.  an  n 
processor,  n  program  memory  and  n  data  memory  conf iguration. 
The  disjoint  memory  design  is  more  sensitive  to  instruction 
mix  with  respect  to  I EE  even  for  balanced  configurations. 
Even  though  the  disjoint  memory  design  usually  produces  a 
higher  1EE  than  the  mixed  memory  design,  its  instability  may 
make  it  an  unsuitable  architecture  for  environments  with  large 
differences  in  instruction  mix.  The  dedicated  program  memory 
design  produced  the  highest  execution  rates  over  the  mixes 
tested  and  was  observed  to  produce  an  IER  largely  independent 
of  mix.  Some  mixes  did  however  produce  poor  execution  rates 
although  they  did  so  in  the  other  designs  as  well. 

An  important  design  point  discovered  for  balanced 
multiprocessor  configurations  is  that  the  IER  is  a  linear 
function  of  the  number  of  components,  i.e.  IER=a*n+b  where  a 
and  b  are  parameters  that  are  functions  of  memory  design  and 
instruction  mix.  This  knowledge  allows  easy  evaluation  of  the 
IER  for  any  number  of  components  once  two  points  are 
established  through  simulation  or  analysis.  For  different 
memory  architectures,  these  performance  lines  have  different 
slopes.  The  points  at  which  these  lines  intersect  for  the 
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different  designs  are  important  in  multiprocessor  design  as 
they  indicate  points  of  "trade  off"  where  systems  with  equal 
numbers  of  components  start  to  produce  different  performances. 
When  resource  utilization  was  studied  it  was  discovered  that 
the  ratio  lER/uMd  (data  memories  utilization)  was  a  constant 
for  each  mix  tested  in  either  the  disjoint  or  dedicated  memory 
design.  That  is,  the  ratio  lER/uMd  is  purely  an  indication  of 
instruction  mix  character.  Although  not  pursued  in  this 
study,  this  relation  may  be  useful  as  a  method  to  infer 
instruction  mix  characteristics  in  an  operating  environment. 

Although  the  above  comments  are  based  on  simulation 
results,  analytical  models  play  a  very  important  role  in 
computer  design  in  two  ways.  One,  they  can  provide  some 
insight  into  computer  operation.  Second,  from  a  purely 
computational  point  of  view  they  can  produce  results  more 
economically  than  simulations.  In  comparing  the  analytical 
models  to  simulations,  close  agreement  was  found  for  the 
dedicated  memory  design.  Lesser  agreement  was  observed 
between  the  disjoint  memory  models.  This  was  attributed  to 
the  "compounding  of  errors".  In  the  dedicated  memory 
architecture  accessing  conflicts  occur  at  only  the  data  memory 
set  but  in  the  disjoint  memory  design,  accessing  conflicts 
occur  at  both  sets,  the  program  and  data  memories.  All  the 
models  agreed  in  their  asymptotic  performances  as  large 
numbers  of  processors  were  added  since  the  memory  system  is 
forced  to  perform  at  its  limit.  The  maximum  relative 
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performance  equals  the  number  of  memory  modules. 

In  comparing  the  three  multiprocessor  designs  to  each 
other,  it  was  found  that  for  most  instruction  mixes,  the 
dedicated  Mp  design  produced  the  highest  IER,  followed  in 
order  by  the  disjoint  memory  and  the  mixed  memory  designs. 
Exceptions  to  this  ordering  were  caused  by  mixes  with  uneven 
distributions  of  instructions.  A  mix  which  generates  a  large 
proportion  of  instruction  accesses  for  example  was  seen  to 
make  the  mixed  memory  design  outperform  the  disjoint  memory 
design.  For  "typical"  mixes  and  the  single  address  mix,  the 

rankings  were  as  noted  originally.  The  disjoint  design 
produced  execution  rates  up  to  50%  greater  than  the  mixed 
memory  design  for  small  numbers  of  memories  or  for  which  the 
ratio  tp/tw  is  small.  The  dedicated  Mp  design  offered  yet 
another  increase  in  IER;  between  15  and  33%  greater  than  the 
disjoint  memory  performance  for  "balanced"  configurations. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  disjoint  and  dedicated  program  memory 
multiprocessor  designs  offer  significant  improvements  in 
processing  power  over  the  mixed  memory  design. 

5.2  Suggestions  for  Further  Research 

The  results  of  the  analytic  and  simulation  models  for  the 
disjoint  memory  design  did  not  agree  closely.  Which  model 
more  closely  reflects  the  "true"  behaviour  of  the  design  can 
only  be  tested  by  studying  a  real  multiprocessor.  Presently 
there  are  very  few  real  multiprocessors  in  existence  and  few 
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results  are  published  making  it  diffult  to  compare  the  models 
in  this  thesis  with  real  machines.  One  recent  paper  [53] 
reports  both  observed  and  simulated  performance  of  an  existing 
multiprocessor  with  an  architecture  very  similar  to  the 

disjoint  design  proposed  here.  Unf ortunately,  the  paper  is 
not  complete  and  some  parameters  which  affect  the  IER  are  not 
shown.  Several  runs  of  the  simulator  used  in  this  thesis  were 
made  using,  where  possible,  parameter  values  stated  in  [53] 
and  assumed  values  where  none  were  given.  The  results  agreed 
favorably  with  those  reported  in  [53]  but  because  of  the 

assumptions  made,  they  are  not  reported  in  detail  here.  A 
more  thorough  comparison  is  suggested.  Alternatively,  a  more 
detailed  analytic  model  or  a  model  based  on  a  different 

approach  may  be  developed  and  its  results  compared  to  existing 

results.  Such  research  is  open-ended. 

Another  avenue  of  research  is  a  performance/cost  study  of 
the  proposed  designs.  A  good  case  for  such  a  study  is  shown 
in  the  utilization  results  of  Chapter  4.  In  balanced 
configurations,  component  utilization  was  observed  to  decrease 
while  the  IER  increased  as  components  were  added.  This 
behaviour  may  produce  conflicts  in  design  criteria,  eg.  high 
IER  and  high  utilization.  In  such  a  case  the  IER/cost  ratio 
may  be  a  better  performance  measure. 

The  inference  of  instruction  mix  characteristics  as 
reflected  by  the  IER/uMd  ratio  is  a  third  research  topic. 
Monitoring  instruction  execution  in  a  working  computer  is  a 
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somewhat  difficult  and  expensive  process  £71]-  If  one  is  able 
to  measure  the  IEE  and  operand  memory  utilizations 
dynamically,  then  the  lEB/uMd  ratio  may  provide  insights  into 
how  the  computer  system  is  being  used. 

Lastly,  the  extension  of  the  simulation  models  to  provide 
more  detailed  information  of  multiprocessor  operation  is 
suggested-  Such  studies  could  include,  for  example,  parameter 
for  I/O  activity  and  the  effect  of  a  switch  with  concurrency 
of  less  than  min(m,n).  Extensions  could  also  be  made  to  the 
types  of  instructions  and  their  methods  of  execution- 
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